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Casey Heads’ 
Penn. Labor 
Federation 


Maurer Retires After Six- 
teen Years of Leader- 
shin of Workers—New | 
Official A Congressman | 


Timely 
Topics 





By Norman Thomas 


| 
| 
Socialist Candidate for President | 
| 











ie IS as pleasant as it is surprising 
that the New Jersey Court of Er- 


rors and Appeals by unanimous deci- 
sion has reversed the decision of the 
lower courts against Roger Baldwin 
and others in the famous Paterson 
free speech case and vigorously up- 
held a reasonable doctrine of free 
speech and free assembly. Any other 
decision would, of course, have meant 


HILADELPHIA. — Congressman | 
John J. Casey of Wilkes-Barre, is, 

the new president of the Pennsylva- | 
nia Federation of Labor, succeeding | 
James H. Maurer, who for 16 years 
presided over the country’s strongest | 
state labor movement. Maurer, re-' 
cently elected Commissioner of Fi- 


nance on,the Socialist ticket in Read- 
ing, and now the party’s candidate 
for vice-president of the United 


7 that the courts had found a way to 
} make the constitutional guarantee 
a of civil liberties absolutely meaning- 
| less. But this is precisely what the | States, declined to run for re-election. 
lower courts had done. They had| Maurer’s. final report, closing 16 
ruled in effect that a free speech pro-| years of service, sounds a clarion call | 
4 test meeting at which one or two|to unions to reorganize on industrial 
young policemen professed themselves | lines, if they hope to cope with well | 
to be frightened became, for that rea- | organized business. 
son illegal, even although the object | “TI have been preaching for years 
of the meeting was legal and no dis-| to you men”, he told 427 delegates | 
play of force was made by the spec-, to the Philadelphia convention of | 
tators. For a while, at least, in Jer-| the biggest state labor federation | 
sey it will take something more than; in the country, “to study your in- | 
the timidity of a young policeman to| dustries, to study economics, to stu- | 
upset the constitutional guarantees| dy modern business and politics. 
of freedom of speech and assemblage.| In this, my farewell address to you, | 
For this victory we are duly grateful.| I urge more strongly than ever be- 
Among other things it justifies the| fore that you do the hardest and 
methods of the Civil Liberties Union| fastest thinking you have ever done 
and ought to enccurage further ef-| in your lives.... 
forts along the same line to uphold “The organization of our steel in- | 
and increase what liberties we have.| dustry is a greater challenge, a | 
——— more crying need to our movement | 
than ever before. The A. F. of L. | 
voted to organize the automobile in- | 
dustries. Evidently this drive had to: | 
be postponed. But the drive *to or- 
ganize the steel mills and foundries | - 
cannot be postponel if it is ever to |! 
be accomplished. 
Urges Attack on Steel C 
“Steel is a basic industry; organiza- 
tion in basic industries is the primary 








peten f. 


While I am in the rather unusual 
business of saying a good word for 
the courts I ought to record the fact 
that the New York City Parole Com- 
mission has undone some of the harm 
of the unfair and vindicative decision 
of the Court of Special Sessions in 
New York City which sentenced the 
young University of Wisconsin stu- 
dent, David Gordon, to a long inde- 
terminate period in the city reforma- 

is tory. because he had written an ob- 

scene poem in which, after Biblical) found when organization was at- 

analogy, America was likened to a|tempted in the auto factories, noth- 

q harlot. There wasn’t anything good|ing can be accomplished in modern | 
¥ to be said for the poem as 4 piece of | large-Scale industries with our old | 0° 





trade union movement. And, as was 





Amalgamated 


‘General Executive Board 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers met | 
|Sinton Monday. 


| informing review of the work of the 
| organization since the convention two | 
requirement of a strong and healthy | years ago in Montreal and the data 
| will serve as a basis for committees | should come first. The first obliga- 
}and discussion on the ‘floor. 


port deal with the industrial policy | man.” 





CONGRESSMAN JOHN J.CASEY 
has been elected President of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor. Though elected on old 
party tickets, he is known as “The 
Coal Miners’ Congressman.” 


Thomas In 
New Bedford: 











Huge Crowd of Textile 
Strikers Cheer Socialist 
Candidate for President 





(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
EW BEDFORD, Mass.—Norman 
Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
president, addressed 3.000 persons ir 
an open air mass meeting at Button- 
|} wood park. A crowd composed abou’ 
equally of mén and women listenec 
attentively while Mr. Thomas con 
demned the 10 per cent wage cut anc | 
applauded the attitude of the unior 
operatives who engineered the strike 
Quotes Hoover Statement 
Quoting Herbert C. Hoover as hav- 





SpursMen On| 





Children of New Bedford Strikers 
| Manfully Bear Brunt of 


Fight Against Wage Slashes 

















| ing said, “It is our business to create 


; from undernourishment,” Mr. Thomas 
asserted: “I formally 
| Hoover to come to New Bedford and 
explain how we can create such a 
| children’s country and accept the 
wage cut of 10 per cent. I ask him 
| 10w to explain how to feed that child 
f you don’t fight to get back your 

| rights. 


In Convention | “A farmer,” the speaker said at 
® ‘ a | another point, “can not dock his mule 
In Cincinnati 


| part of his hay and not expect him to 





JOHN J. CASEY 


| kick. You can't cut down the gaso- 
line you give a tin lizzie and expect 
|it to go. We ought to be able to 
do what a mule or a tin lizzie can 
> -e - & 7 do.” 
y — ws Story ‘ of Two Mr. Thomas indicted the Pierce as 
Years’ Accomplishments | paid dividends and yet tried to cut 
| an example of a corporation that had 
(By A New Leader Correspondent) wages. He stated that the Pierce | 
‘INCINNATI.—Delegates to the/ mills had paid an average of $32 a| 
Eighth Biennial Convention of the| year per share for the last 10 years. | 


|}a country where no child can suffer | } 





invite Mr. |} 














Be Fed at One of the Relief Kitchens Opened by the Union. 
LOW .—A Row of Typical Mill Workers’ Homes. 





“Put Men Before Dividends.” 
“It is the blackest wrong,” he cried, | 
for a dividend to be paid when you 
can’t pay living wages to men. I don’t | 
say that we have yet come to the 
place where business can be run with- 
jout paying dividends. But men 


n the opening session at the Hotel | 
The report of the} 
Executive Board carries an 


yeneral 


| tion should be not the 100 share, but 
The outstanding features of the re- | the living man and the living wo- 
the condition of the} 


f the union, A striking figure on the impromp- 


Second Month of Strike 
In New Bedford Finds 
Ranks of Workers Solid 


‘Rebellion Against Wage | New Bedford Workers 








e 





literature or propaganda but the craft methods of organization. 
judges who passed on young Gordon|to you flatly, what I said to Sam) 
acted like men less concerned with | Gompers not very long before he died: : 
justice or with a young man’s future |The steel industry can only be organ- | with other branches of the labor 


than with venting their spleen against 


@ young Communist who had offended | 


their sensibilities. For the more en- 
lightened attitude of the Parole Com- 
mission liberal public opinion, espe- 
cially as expressed in the New York 
World desefves credit. 


This same New York World which 
every now and then does and says 
something worth while is nevertheless 
a sorry and untrustworthy champion 
of progressive’ causes. So much is 
well established by its summary 
breach’ of contract with Heywood 
Broun who had written critically of 
it in the Nation. Its turnings and 
twistings in the New York transit 
matter are further evidence of its es- 
sential weakness in seeing through 
any ceetse of fundamental economic 
importance. It does not even give 
the news. Hearst's American is tell- 
ing far more of the truth about power 
trust propaganda than the supposed- 
ly liberal World. And here is another 
bit of evidence. 

Charles L. Craig whom Mayor 
Walker appointed counsel for the City 
in the transit cases has heretofore 
done nothing but argue against some 
of Mr, Untermyer’s positions in the 
case. Now until recently Mr. Craig 
has held options on the 4th, 8th and 

-1 avenue surface lines in New York 
City. These lines have a basically un- 
sound financial structure and an 
equipment and service worthy of the 
Toouerville Trolley itself. Today they 
don’t dare charge more than five 
cents in competition with the sub- 
ways. Once let the I. R. T. increase 
its fares and up will go their fares, 
to the immense profit of-their owner 
or owners. I wrote to Mayor Walker 
asking whether Mr. Craig still held 


I say | local organizations, factional politics|tu platform erected for him a short 
which have disturbed some organiza-| distance from the grandstand, Mr. 
tions, relations of the Amalgamated | Thomas stood tall and thin and erect 
against the sky, his hair, almost 
| white on top, blowing in the light 


| ized along industrial lines. |}movement, and the Amalgamated co- 
“Call it by whatever name you | operative enterprises. | breeze. He gestured freely, and spoke 
please. Don’t abandon the unions you: The industry itself, the report) clearly, with a resmonance that car- | 
have now--simply adapt them to the/ shows, has witnessed a revolution | ried his tones easily to the edge of 
needs of the day. . Accept all work-|since the year 1920. “New types of | the crowd. 
ers, of whatever skill or type, who|clothes replace the old; price levels; tye was introduced by Frank J. 
are employed in a given mill into the have been turned topsy-turvy; the/wanning, volunteer worker for the 
one organization. Sub-divide them |direct-to-the-consumer business has/ Textile council, after a brief speech 
later if necessary; keep craft dis-| grown from a little to a business of | had been made by William E. G. Bat- 
tinctions wherever they will help, but | great magnitude.” This has brought | ty, secretary of the council. Mr. Bat- 
insist on the one fundamental fact | new problems to the union “which has | ty’s remarks were confined almost en- | 
—all workers in the same industry | been assuming a larger share of the tirely to announcement of the tag- 
should be in the same union and all | functions of management.” days projected by the council, when 
workers in one plant must absolutely 26,000 Aided by Insurance ba whe are to be sold in several cities 
be in one federated organization. This expansion of the union beyond | gor the relief fund, and an appeal for 
“In my own industry, the building | the function of control of wages and | workers to assist in the project. 
industry, the time is over-ripe for a | hours has been something more than | Cites Phrase in Song. 
federation of building trades unions.|homage paid to a theory. “Vague; agter mr. Batty dismounted from 
We must have an end to jurisdiction- | terms, like union control, have under | the platform, and Mr. Manning had 
al disputes if we are going to main-|our arrangements with many manu- presented the speaker of the day, as 
tain our unions.” facturers been translated into stern |) shor’s foremost champion in Amer. 
Coal Operators Denounced |reality,” the report declares. ‘“‘Al- ica, who just happetfa to be candidate 
Maurer, in his report to delegates | ready many of the functions of super-/| ¢,, president,” eh diaabed 
representing 400,000 workers, dealt vision and management have, iD | to the platform. 
hard blows at operators who are beat-/ spots, been taken over by the union. Sle referred to the: rendition of 
ing Pennsylvania miners into indus-| The savings which have been effect- America by the band that volunteered 
trial serfdom through cossacks and ied by this procedure have gone to | its services to the meeting. “ Sweet 
injunctions. “During my recent visit | raise the standaras and income of Our | hand of liberty,’ he quoted, “that's 
to Russia”, he observed, “I found no members and to increase the business) .40+ were in. Sweet land of liberty, | 
such conditions in any of the Russian | of unionized firms.” where you have liberty to make ‘ithe 
coal fields as prevail right here in The threat of an expanding non- cents go as far as 10, to make 90 
rich Pennsylvania.. The coal mines union market has also been checked. cents go as far as a dollar, and to 
in Russia do not suffer from unem-/One of the chief achievements was! make your children eat less, and 
ployment. The industry is not over-|the organization of the Nash busi- | wear poorer clothes, wands from the 
developed as it is here. No cossacks,/ness in Cincinnati in 1925 which 
coal and iron police, company gun-/|transformed a non-union into a un- 
men or deputy sheriffs were anywhere | ion market. 
in evidence in Russia today as of old| The unemployment insurance Ssys- | 
during the reign of the Czar. It seems| tem in Chicago is now five years old 
that now the tables are turned and|and has passed the experimental 
that the poison weed of old Russian} stage. A complete table of the mem- 
despotism has found root in Penn-/ bers receiving benefits from this fund 
sylvania.” ‘from 1924 to November, 1927, shows 
Casey Miners’ Congressman ithat in the first mentioned year 26,- 
Mr. Casey, elected to Congress on the | 426 members were aided. The num- 
Republican, Democratic, Labor and So- | ber thus helped has fluctuated from : 





| selves.” 


(Continued on page 3) 





options on these lines and if so how 
in the name of decency he could act 
as counsel for the city in pretended 
opposition to a seven cent fare. I 
got no reply from the Prince of Wise- 
cracks. I sent the letter to the pa- 
pers. The New York Times published 
it in part and the New York Am- 
erican practically in full; the New 
York World, as usual, ignored it as 
it has steadily ignored the issue which 
I raised. The same day that the 
World could not find room for my 
letter it found room for columns of 
blah about how angry the Mayor was 
at the revelations of graft which he 
claimed to inherit from the preceding 


addressed the following communication | *¢™ 








(Continued on page 3) | year to year and in 1927 there were Teal 
ene 15.383 members benefited. bees first battery of the Social- 
ist Presidential campaign in 


Socialist Rejects The factional controversies fomented 
iby the Communists occupy Part Taree | New Jersey will be fired in New 
Jersey. The National Executive 


Invitation To Be lof the report which shows that as they‘ 
Committee of the Socialist Party 


’ ee tet ta m -# | subsided in New York City there was an 
Mussolini - Guest extension of intrigues into other cen- 
or ne report declares these to be| will meet in Newark this week- 
(B N Leader © dent) | ters The repor , 

Penn ln her“ ‘Ghaiiane of ‘te La- | “an aftermath, not a new development. ; end to complete its plans. On Sat- 
bor Group in the Glasgow Town Council, | The backwater of the New York stormy | urday evening, May 19, the cam- 
P. J. Dollan, nominated as a delegate ‘ | currents of 1925 found their way to Roch-| paign will get under way with a 
the International Tramway Congress in lester and into our two Canadian cen-| mass meeting at Socialist Party 

" e ; ters. Montreal and Toronto, in an at-| Headquarters, 256 Central avenue, 
Rome, has refused to attend. He has/| Jersey City 

The meeting will be addressed by 
the Presidential and Vice-Presiden- 


ot to resuscitate the remains of poli- 
tical factionalism.” It is charged that 
tial candidates, Norman Thomas, 
Director of the League for Indus- 





to the Town Clerk of Glasgow: 
“The Honorary President of the Con- 
ference is Signor Mussolini, and the dele- 


the “directive agency” of this factional 
war in Foster’s Trade Union Educational 





Democratic administration. Of y f as- | League ; 
that's just the dapper Succes tno. wg seth tor "ake he wad <f The report goes into some detail in| trial Democracy, and James H 
: igs trccrggye on “ |reciting the story of Communists med- Maurer, former president of the 


Either by neglect or connivance he 
lets the city drift into scandal after 
scandal which he then proceeds whol- 
ly ineffectually to denounce. And the 
World which occasionally gently slaps 











Tammany lends its news space to this | 
effort’ to fool the people. There you 
(Continged on Page 2) 


the dictatorship of one man, who has 
used his evil 
suppress all criticism of his fanatical and 
fantastic rule. 
of Signor Mussolini would be offensive to 
him on the wrist in its editorial col-' my Socialist faith, and an insult to the 
umns out of devotion to the “new”; brave men and women who have suf- 
fered hardship and persecution in their 
efforts to re-establish Democratic Gov- | 

ernment in thelr beloved Italy.” bh en Bre ead rey soy 


Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor and a member of the So- 
cialist city administration of Read- 
ing, Pa 

The other speakers will be So- 
cialist Congressman Victor L. Ber- 
ger, who addressed a capacity meet- 
ing in the same hall a few months 
ago, from which jhall he had been 
barred by the Jersey. City police 


dling in the union and concludes with 
the statement that “politically they are 
|as dead as the proverbial door-nail, for 
they stand for no principle, for mischief 
only, and no movement stands a chance 
| to live if it represents no vital principle. 
They lost the right to be considered as | 
a@ wing of the movement, as anything | 


power unscrupulously to 


To accept the hospitality 


(Continued om Page 2) 


When the strike came, they had ab- 
solutely no financial reserve. 
|homes without luxury and without 
| Savings for periods of emergency will 
|cloth that you have woven your-/ soon be the homes of the starving un- 
| less outside aid can be rushed to them. 
The Socialist standard bearer then | New Bedford is not a cheap city, in 


| Thomas, Maurer, | Hillquit | 
Speak in Jersey Saturday 


Score First Victory 

New Bedford.—The first break in 

the strike here of 30,000 workers 

came today when the representa- 

|} tives of the New Bedford Textile 
| 


Slashing Keeps Textile | 
Mills Shut Down Tight 
In Massachusetts 


Council and the management of the 
Old Colony Silk Mill arrived at an 
agreement. In effect, the workers 
scored a complete victory, return- 
ing to work on the old scale of 
wages. 


By Paul Blanshard 
FTER a strike of one month, the | 
textile workers of New Bedford, | 
Mass. are holding virtually 100 per 
cent strong. Backed by 99 per cent Union officials here expressed 
of the community, they represent one! the opinion that this favorable set- 
of the last strongholds of organized| tlement with the Old Colony Mill 
labor in American cotton mills. Their, Would probably lead the way for 
fight, it seems to me, is one of the further victory in the strike which 
most important strikes in the history ‘8 now in its fifth week. 
of American labor unionism. Bray Pang Colony Mill 
In the mining towns of Pennsyl- ta a Ce 
vania, thousands of miners are mak- bs ia ez 
ing a heroic struggle in behalf of the Berlin Socialists 
wage scale of $7.50 a day. In New Gai 8 786 M | e 
000 rikers are zyaln 9 wiempers 
futding pa -~ bay aol por pes 10 nee Berlin.—Despite unemployment, the 
cent which will bring their wages Berlin Socialists register an increase of 
down to less than $17.50 a week. membership from 45,087 to 53,873, i. e., 
Slow does an American family live on , °f 8.786 members. 3,854,500 leaflets and 
less than $17.50 a week? 45,000 pamphlets have been distributed. 
. : cs During the recruiting week itself a spe- 
I went through several homes of cial edition of the “Vorvaerts” of 1,350,- 
New Bedford strikers and found that 000 copies was circulated. The 
no gh bene pF soe a iar alee has displayed remarkable activity in lo- 
ee and md a _— or ae” cal politics. The Berlin City Council in- 
months while they were working. cluded 73 Socialists, of whom 9 are wo- 
men; in the local bodies the Party is rep- 
resented by 261 members including 34 
women. Of the mayors of districts 10 
belong to the Socialist Party. 


No Relief For 
Phila. Jobless Men 


Philadelphia.—Buck passing between 
the Mayor and city council is killing the 


employs 


Their 


(Continued on page 3) 


to appropriate 


a few years previously liam D. A. R. PROTESTS BLACKLIST 


H. Henry, National Executive Sec- 





Washington.—While Mrs. A. . - 
retary of the Socialist Party; Mor- eats. wes aa rrr Sperone = hag 
ris Hillquit, celebrated Socialist and |...’ ihe Bagi oo ‘ “ a 5 

$ voyaging ) ondon > present 
Labor attorney, who polled nearly |, King tae oftes +d eles ye - 
150,000 votes as candidate for Mayor ere ’ ao i sae 

oe : recent D. A. R. congress over the anti- 
of New York a few years ago; blacklist group in New England, the O 

James Oneal, editor of “The New nen mpeeth be Clark mony A —~ al 
Leader”, and William Kane Tall- Stati ar ieee Ce 


seat of the University of Oregon, adopted | 


man, Socialist candidate for Gov- and sent to Washinet tem 
: nd se ashington hes P 
ernor of New Jersey. nad te hace ae ng 1 headquarters a | 
St at ner intolerance 
On Sunday evening, a banquet | : 


will be held in Newark, in honor of MINERS PROTEST SPEEDUP 
the National Executive Committee East St. Louis, Ill—Speeding up *in 
and the Party’s candidates, and [ rinois coal mines is reaching intolerable 
reservations are being made at @ | proportions, according to a resolution 
rate that indicates an attendance jadopted by Local United Mine | 
of several hundred. Workers, and forwarded to the district 
Reservations for the banquet may | and international officials by Pres. How- 
be made with any of the following (arg Kerchner . 
comrades, Milo C. Jones, 127 Isa- 
bella avenue, Newark; Dr. Louis 
Reiss, 188 Springfield avenue, New- 
ark; Andrew P. Wittell, 44 Linden 
avenue, Belleville; Robert Leemans, 
256 Central avenue, Jersey City; or 
Charlotte Bohlin, 198 Paulinson, 
Ridgefield Park. The charge will 
be $1.25 per plate. 


2705 





REDUCE ENGINEERS TO FIRING 

Cleveland.—Many locomotive engineers 
have been red lack of runs to 
a fireman's job again, according to grand 
chief engineer Al Johnston of the broth- 
;erhood. He expects the situation to im- 
prove with the opening of lake naviga- 
tion. 


ced by 


Party | 


bill appropriating $50,000 relief for Phil- 
adelphia's 60,000 jobless men The 
Mayor says it’s up to the council, and 
the council says it can’t find the $50,000 | 


| ABOVE.—Children of New Bedford Strikers On Line Waiting to 
BE- 


f 


Baldwin Case 


Blow to N. J. 
Mill Bosses 


Reversal of Conviction 
First Victory for Free 
Speech in Textile Dis- 


trict 


A striking victory for free speech 
1as been won through the reversal by 
1 New Jersey court of the conviction 
of Roger Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, who 
faced six months in prison for mak- 
‘ng a speech during the 1924 textile 
strike in Pattergon. 

The Court of Errors and Appeals, 
highest tribunal of New Jersey, de- 
slared itself for “the most liberal 
ind comprehensive construction” of 
ul the mandates guaranteeling the 
“ight of free assembly. It unanimous- 
y reversed the convictions of Bald- 
vin and of four others in connection 
with an alleged “unlawful assembly” 
luring the silk strike. 

Judge James A. Delaney in Special 
Sessions, Paterson, sitting without < 
jury, convicted Baldwin, John C. But- 
terworth, George Cabrizza, Basil Effsa 
and David Nitkin April 9, 1925. Bald- 
win was sentenced to six months in 
jail and the others were fined $50 
2ach. Baldwin has been free in $2,- 
)00 bail. The convictions were sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. 

Baldwin declared the decision 
pleasant surprise. 

“We had hardly dared hope for 








80 favorable a result. Indeed, I 
had been making plans to go to 
jail,” he said. “The fact that the 
decision is unanimous will help to 


put an end to the lawless police au- 
thority which for years has mark- 
ed strikes in New Jersey industrial 
towns,” 

Mrs. Baldwin said the case was the 
first ever to test the question of un- 
lawful assemblage in New Jersey. 

Judge Kalisch’s Opinion 
The opinion, -written 
Court Justice Kalisch, said, in -part: 








| 


| 


“The right of the people to meet 
in public places to discuss in an 
open and public manner all ques- 
tions affecting their substantial 
welfare and to vent their griev- 
ances, to protest against oppression, 
economic or otherwise, and to peti- 
tion for the amelioration of their 
condition and to diseuss the ways 
and means of attaining that end, 
were rights confirmed and guaran- 
teed them by the Magna Charta, 
petition of right and the Bill of 
Rights, the mainstay of the British 
Constitution and the bases of both 
our Federal and State Constitution. 
Of course, it goes without saying 
this inestimable boon of liberty was 
to be enjoyed by the people in a 
peaceful and law-abiding manner. 

“Our Federal Constitution recog- 
nizes this invaluable right of the 
people. 

The decision in the Baldwin case 


will give heart to textile workers and 
their union leaders who have found in 
‘Jersey justice’ during strike time 


|a most ruthless autocracy. Scores of 


| textile union leaders and strikers have 

been jailed in the past for exercising 
' free speech rights. Norman Thomas, 
i Socialist candidate for president, was 
,one of these, having challenged the 
police authorities of Garfield in the 
last Passaic strike. 


A. F. of L. Appeals 





Third Time For 
Coal Strikers 


Washington.—Its third and most em- 





phatic appeal to the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor to contri- 
bute money, food and clothing to the 
striking coal minefs and their families 
has been issued by the executive council, 
at the request of a delegation from the 


executive board of 
Workers of America. 


the United Mine 
It asks every trade 


unionist to give, to the point of personal 
sacrifice, to relieve the terrible suffering 
of the victims of the war waged upon the 
coal miners’ union by the operators. It 
asks all workers to give one day’s pay 


© the relief 


fund. 
“Suffering and distress among the 


striking miners and their families con- 


tinue 


in a most aggravated form,” it 


says, reviewing the struggle of the past 
13 months in central and western Penn- 


| sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and other 


bituminous fields 


“Never in the history of an industrial 


conflict were greater courage in conflict, 
loyalty to a trade-union policy and devo- 
tion to trade-union obligations and prin- 


|ciples shown than in this great miners’ 
| struggls. 


The council asks that money be sent 


to Prank Morrison, A. F. of L. Bidg. 
Washington, and that food and cloth- 
ing be sent to Wm. Hargest, Columbia 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, and that noth- 


} ing be given or sent to the National Min- 
ers’ Relief Committees, which is the suc» 
cessor of the Ohio-Pennsylvania Miners’ 


| Relief Committee, denounced in am 
earlier cireular by the council as being 
|a Communist 


= 





by Supreme. 
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Party 





“(Ry a New Leader Correspondent) 


ne. Left. 































bers. The National People’s Party ii 
“next with 108 members. 


»-any one party control. 
is no indication at present o 


_a change from this expediment. 


as follows: - 
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) Which 50 years before the secret Con- 


DEPUTIES 
131 


“PARTIES 

Social Democratic 
National Socialist 
National People’s 
EBeonomic Union 
SS Se eee 


51 


Ware ae > 
35 


Left Communist 
The second mentioned party, 
 tidnal, Socialist, 
~~ all but the most extreme o 
actionary parties. 


Na 


' Géfman Catholic interests. 


The National People’s Party, the 
Setond strongest party, is the succes- 


sor-of the old German Conservatives 
‘the party of Bismarck. 
laligtic and monarchi 


the middle class with strong monar- 
chist sympathies. 


"Phe Catholic Center Party is the| 


third party in the Reichstag and, as 
its nume implies, it is a party of 
Catholics in general. It also has hea- 
¥y* support from rich Catholic capi- 
t#lists and’ landowners and the whole 
@f the clergy work with it, but owing 
to the Catholic and peasant elements 
supporting the party the policy of the 
Center is never consistent and is al- 
Ways wavering. At one time it will 
Shift to the Left and then to the 


Proportional Representation Used 

The People’s Party, with 51 mem- 
bers, is an offshoot of the old Na- 
tional Liberal Party of Imperial Ger- 
many, its chief financial supporters 
being the big coal, iron, and steel 
magnates as well as those middle 
@ass voters who cannot follow the 
extreme Nationalists. It represents 
the Protestant wing of German ca- 
pitalism.* It holds capitalist property 
sacred and is opp@sed to all forms of 
sécialization. It is a bitter opponent 
of all Socialist measures. 

The other parties are of less im- 


portance, each representing some va- | 


riation in views from the larger con- 
gervative parties. The Communists 
are split into two groups and it is al- 


most certain that both will lose votes | 


as well as Reichstag members in the 
election Sunday. 

Indications are that the Socialists 
will poll an increased vote and in- 
crease their representation in the | 
Réichstag. Germany has the most 
accurate system of proportional re-| 
presentation of any nation in the 
world and the representation of each | 
party is a certain index to its vote! 
mo matter where it in the 
Reich. ry 


) 


is cast 
JUBILEE OF THE CZECH PARTY 
Prague.—On April 8 the Czech Social- 
ist Party celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of its foundation Congress a gala 
Meeting in Prague inn in 





by 

at the same 
@ress of St. Margareten took place. Fif- 
teen of those present at the original Con- 

Btess attended the commemoratio n 


| 
| 


Germany 


le tion This Sunday Ex- 
pected to Result in Vic- 
ery for Social-Demo-| 


.—General elections in Ger- 

many: Sunday, May 20, are the 
important that have been held 
and general opinion forecasts 
es for the extreme Right and the 
That is, if the trend 
‘of opinion for thonoths in any indica+ 
2 tion, the monarchists and Commur- 
© igte.will be weaker in the next parlise 
* ment than they are in the present one. 
"Phe party of the Socialists, the So- 
@ial Democratic Party, is the strong~ 
est in the Reichstag with 131 mem 


Ten groups 
‘are represented in the present Reiclis- 
| tiagy the representation being suffi- 
_.. Giéntly distributed to make impossible 
i Since the 
evolution in 1918’ Germany has been 
ed by coalition ministries and 


‘he total number of deputies in the 
Reichstag is 493 which are distributed 
except for a few scattered members, 


is not Socialist at 


Its leaders and 
a8 érs are anti-Semitic, favor the 
ites-Gennan monarchist ideal, and | tons: have-been meade in letters reeeived 
would overthrow the republic and és+ 
taMist a dictatorship if opportunity 
offered. The Bavarian People’s party 
js % Catholic Party with a similar 
program but it chiefly stresses south 


It is nation- 
stic in tendency | 
and it is generally referred to in the | not very heavy and well cushioned, it is 
press as the “Nationalists”. The par- | true, descénded on the Allen A C., hos- 
| iery strikebreakers in Kenosha municipal | 


ty represents agrarian and land-hold- 
court, when 15 scabs were put under 


- “@las#es, especially of Prussia, ex- 
| ~*© army officers and officials of the old 
fegime, big capitalists, bankers and) 





ELECTIONS THIS SUNDAY “in 
Germany will’ record: large gains 
for the Socialist party, ts the gen- 
eral expectation. The party’s cam- 
paign is being led by Otto Braun, 
since 1920 the prime minister of 
Prussia; Paul Loebe,’ Rudolf 
Breitscheid, Rudolf Hilferding and 
others 
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Convention | 
Will Elect 


apn esaldientinenedall 
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DR. OTTO BRAUN 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Settle Important Issue— 
Propose to Raise Nearly 
$2,000,000 to Help 
Union 


| 
| 
| Se 
| FROSTON.—An issue which produced a 
marked division of opinion in the 
| International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
| was a proposal that national 
| Officers be elected by a referendum vote. 
After a thorough debate this measure was 
defeated by a vote of 134 to 56. The 
decision was generally regarded as a 
victery for the Sigman forces. 

‘Much can be said for and against ‘the 
proposal as it is not a simple question of 
democracy on the one hand and effi- 
ciency--on the other as outsiders may 


im other periods in various forms and 
has been debated as earnestly as in this 
convention. 

Advechtes of’ the referendum, ‘includ- 





Mae x eee FFE 
State Conven 
pees SOP PRS TeX S Pri 

eginning 
(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
| ---Milhweukee, Wis.—Preparations are he 


f zt 








| ing: made for the Socialist Party state 
| converition in Brisbane hall, June 9, to! 


| last’ two-or thrée ‘days: 


| ty has begun work on a tentative: plat 


| form to present to the convention; and | “ , 
19 | State Secretary Al. Benson has sent out | in the industry, coupled with internal 
68 | letters to the party ‘strongholds in the 


state asking for platform suggestions. 


by the state seeretary. These mentior 
rious- parts of Wisconsin. 

Plans are being made 
ment of delegates while in Milwaukee, 





|Kenosha Scab Violence 


Kenosha, Wis.—The hand of justice, 


bond to keep the peace for the next 6 


months. Judge Slater evidently thought 
they were pretty well behaved toughs, 


|as he fixed their bond at $150 cash, to | 


oe forfeited if they were naughty again. 

All that the strikebreakers had done, 
‘t was shown, was to shoot up several 
autos belonging to the locked out union 
hosiery workers, resulting in one man 


his leg. A couple of the union autos were 
wrecked. That was all. The American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers is conducting the long fight for 
union recognition and against speeding 
up. 





Fertilizer Makers Fight 
Government Project 





Washington.—One hundred and one 
manufacturers of commercial fertilizer 
ire in Washington to defeat the Muscle 
shoals bill as reported to the House by 
ts military affairs committee. They de- 
clare this bill to be much more danger- 
ous to their business than the Norris bill 
adopted by the Senate, since the House 
committee measure would put the Gov- 
ernment into the business of producing 
commercial fertilizer on a large scale. 

Charles J. Brand, head of the fertiliz- 
|er lobby, was formerly head of the mar- 
| keting division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and was known as a 
friend of the Chicago meat packers when 
they were under investigation by the 





June 9th 


From reports in the state office it is 
10. | believed- that there will be delegates:from 
practically every ‘county in the state and 
some counties have already begun to 
f the ree | name: delegates. 

The subject of candidates is recely- 
ing attention’ and a number of sugges- 


for entertain- 


Draws Court Action 


going to the hospital with a bullet in| 


ing. Vice Presidents Salvatore Ninfo and 
David Dubinsky, and Joseph Breslaw, 
Manager of New York Pressers’ Local 
35; had contended: that adoption of the 
meastire was imperative to restore the 
confidence of New: York workers in the 
national leadership: ‘The votes’ for ‘the 
| proposal came from instructed: New York 
| delegates and a scattering of delegates 
ifrom New York suburbs. 

The- decision, coming after nine hours’ 
debate, most of it acrimonious, presages 
| the re-election of Sigman for President 








108 | ‘The state: executive board of the par- | and:most of his General Executive Board. 


Just’ as important was the problem 
| of financing the union. Anarchic forces 


ie | 


| wrecking by Communist partisans and 
\a disastrous strike of the New York 
| Cloakmakers led by them, has made the 
financial problem, one of extreme im- 
| portance’ for the International, the joint 
‘boards and locals. ‘ 

To help wipe out the debt of $1,850,000 
jin the New York Cloak and Dress: Un- 
| ions, the convention voted to take a 
National referendum on a special asséss- 


1; ment to be levied upon the entire mem- 


both Milwaukeeans and leaders from va- | bership. 


The assessment is to be three days’ 
pay, to be contributed beginning with the 
next fall season. One-third of the pro- 
ceeds will go to the International. 
third to the New York Joint Board, and 
the remainder to the local unions in the 

|community where the money is raised. 


jare in New York, the largest share of | 
| the income will go to the New York Joint | 
| Board. It is estimated that $900,000 will | 
be raised if the assessment is approved. 

Speakers pointed out that the Com- 
| munists during the 1926 strike in New) 
'York spent $3,500,000 of which $850,000 
was in employers’ securities, deposited 
with the union to assure faithful per- 
| formance on union agreements. These | 
securities were held in trust and the In- | 
| ternational, after the Communists were 
|eliminated from power, obligated itself 
|to repay the securities. 

An emergency tax of $1 per member 
| was levied by the convention for support 
lof the striking soft coal miners, upon 
| recommendation by Vice President Da- | 
| vid Dubinsky. It is expected the tax) 
j will net $50,000. 
| Upon recommendation of President, 
| Morris Sigman the convention voted to 
| refer to the incoming General Executive 
| Board questions dealing with wage scales 
lin New York, the “jobber contractor | 
| evil,” a time guarantee of employment 
and proposals for shifting thousands of | 
cloakmakers into the dress and allied | 
| trades. A plan recommended for study | 
is that minimum scales be based upon 
annual earnings instead of weekly be- | 
cause of the highly seasonal nature of 
the women’s garment industry. 

The “bootleg” shop, fostered by certain 
jobbers in the cloak trade, was de- 


| 


recommendations were made for an in- 
tensive effort to eliminate it from the 
industry. 

Presented as a grave problem is the 
rapid shift of activity from the cloak | 
to the dress trade. Within the last ten 
years 16,000 cloakmakers in New Y 
have been displaced without being ab- 








Government. 





St. Paul Road Resumes 


sorbed by other trades, while non-union 
workers have invaded the dress trades. 
The Executive Board is to study how! 


Officials} 


imagine. The question has come up | 


One- | 


|} Since the majority of union members | 


|mittee for Strikers Relief, 156 Fifth | sion to sue the company must not be 
javenue, New York, of which I.am 


ce) 
| 


| recognize governments established by} 


nounced in the officers’ reports, and | Molenee. 
1¢€ 


| much violence may be open to doubts as | 


| cloakmakers can be shifted without eco- | 













Radium€orp 
Lets Women 
Victims Die 














Poisoned at Work, Five 
Workers Find It Impos- 
sible to Get Aid 





have the perfect picture of New 
York’s “liberal” daily in action. The 
moral of my tale is: Subscribe to 
The New Leader, and do it now if 
you want to know the facts the World 3 ? 
omits, By Pauline M. Newman 
: ete working women are dying in New 
Jersey as a result of radium poison- 
ing. They know that they are dying. 
They know that their days are numbered. 
They were told by medical authorities 
that they may die before September 
next. The poison has been taking their 
lives—inch by inch. There is nothing 
they can do but count the hours, the days, 
and wait for the end. 
That is not the worst. These women 
have dependents. One has two children. 





It is a relief to turn from the eva- 
sions of the New York World to the 
gallantry of the New Bedford strik- 
ers. Paul Blanshard has given some- 
thing of their story in other columns 
of this paper. Recently I spoke at a 
mass meeting of the strikers in one 
| of the ¢ity parks. The calm, good 
natured determination of these ex- 
ploited men and women is an omen of 





| 

pon S ; A boy of four and a girl of eight. Who 
| vietory. So just is their cause that will support these children after they 
| to a gratifying degree they have the go? Who will care for them? Moreover, 


|community with them. Intelligent 
|merchants are learning that it is 
|not absentee stock owners who make 
them prosperous but the purchases 
of the workers. A 10 per cent cut in 
wages already so low that they do 
not provide on the average for the 
head of the family much more than 
60 per cent or 70 per cent of a min- 
imum budget of health and decency 
is a tragic blow to the whole com- 
munity. The strikers have a good 
chance of victory but the struggle 
will probably be long. The owners are 
| financially powerful. It is not likely 
that they will yield without a fight. 
Relief, as Mr. Blanchord points out, 
is desperately needed. 

The workers themselves are doing 
marvels. For instance, the Washing- 
ton Club composed mostly of English | 
| textile workers (who are also mem-| ‘They are now trying to sue the com- 
|bers of the union) is giving three|pany for damages. They want to get 
| times a week a big bowl of nutritious|some money to relieve the burden of 
|soup and a loaf of bread to more | their families. They want to finish their 
|than two thousand children. . They|remaining days in the knowledge that 
| prepare the food and buy the bread. | when they go, the children of the one, 
| Most of the other provisions they get |and the families of the others, will have 
}as donations from the town and coun- |something to support themselves with. | 
itry around, They showed me with | They are not asking for charity. They 
| pride a little pig which had just been | are asking for what is jusuly due them. 
| donated to them. Of that pig it may/ But the attorney for the Radium Corpo- 
'be said he died in a worthy cause. | ration claims that since these women did | 

What better epitaph for any of us? j|not file their suit two years ago, they 

The victory of these strikers may | have no right to sue now. ‘The time lini- 

check the movement to reduce wages | it in which to file suil has passed. They 


which is gaining’ ground in many in- , can just sit and wait for grim death to 
The fact that it took almost 


medical science has not yet revealed 
whether the poison will show in her chil- 
dren: It has not yet told her that it 
will not show. And the unspeakable fear 
that the children mray be infected is mak- 
ing the days of their mother one pro- 
longed agony. 

These women were néver warned con- 
cerning the danger of the work «they 
were doing. Consequently they kept on 


They felt sick and did not know the 
Gatise’ of ‘their sickness: They’went to 
ddétorsatid: the doctérs didnt’ know: 
Two ‘years ‘Tiave passed—“th’ misery and 
| suffering. At last they were told by the 
|medical authorities the nature. of .their 
(illness and that there is no hope for 
| them they will die. There is no cure. 
Company Being Sued 








| 
| 
| 
| 


|dustries. The local unions are now | end it all. 
affiliated with the United Textile|two years for the medical profession to 
| Workers. But that union is not it-|determine the nature of the disease is| 


self strong enough to take anything | ignored. The attorney for the company 
like the whole burden of a relief in a| has succeeded in getting the courts of 
strike of which from 26,000 to 80,-|New Jersey to continually postpone the 


!000 workers, not counting dependents, | case, for weeks, for months. These work 


But the permis- 


are out of jobs.:The Emergency Com-| ing women are dying. . 
granted now. Certainly, your Honor, of 
chairman, is arranging to solicit and|the Chancery, keep on’ postponing the | 
to forward’ to the strikers’ commit- | hearing. These women will soon be 
tee funds for relief. |gone, Your conscience will be at peace. 
: | You will have done your duty. You will | 
The interesting thing about the pre-| have distributed justice between the rich | 
convention campaign is that the re- | and poor alike. 
ports so far given tell us so little. For | Why, after the Sacco-Vanzetti murder, 
instance, the power trust does not have} one should still get excitcd over injust- 
to. contribute to Mr. Hoover’s campaign ices handed out over a court bench, is one 
expenses in order to make him the ben-! of life’s paradoxes. One should no longer 
eficiary of that expensive propaganda | expect from the courts, anything but ad- 
under which it secretely subsidizes writ-|herence to the opinions of those who 
ers and college professors and turns the! have power*of those who rule. But one 
public schools into propaganda agen-j| does nevertheJess. This thing haunts 
cies for private profit. As the cam-| you. These women have been denied the 
paign goes on I shall have some ques-| joys of life while they worked. They 
tions to raise on the subject and I hope| have been robbed life itself. They 
to have a chance to ask them of the/should no longer need to worry over fi- 
Senate Committee itself. }nances. They should be allowed to die 
— lin peace. They should be ‘allowed to die 
Charles E. Hughes in his Princeton ad-| with the knowledge that their children 
dresses made about the best defense that will have something to live on after they 
can be made for the Administration's | go. ey should be allowed to die know- | 
Nicaraguan policy. And what a weak/ing that justice is not dead in America! | 
defense it was! All that has happened| Five working women are in search of | 
there, it seems, is a natural consequence | Justice. Who will help them find it? 
f our virtuous policy in agreement with 
not 





of 











the Central American nations to | 


Karl Marx’s Birthplace 


Now a policy which has cost | Acquired for the Party | 


| the 





Henderson Demands 
Mussolini. End 
Milan Star Chamber 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

Zutich—The President of the So- 
Cialist and Labor International, Ar- 
thur Henderson, M. P., has despatched 
from London the following telegram 
to Mussolini to Rome: 

“In the name of the Socialist and 
Labor International we deplore 
and condemn the dastardly outrage 
at Milan by which so many inno- 
cent persons lest their lives as we 
have deplored and condemned the 
deeds of violence of the Fascist re- 
gime of which the murder of Mat- 
teotti is a symbol graven on the 
consciousness of the civilized world. 
In order that the moral conscience 
of the world may be assured that 
the persons guilty of the Milan 
outrage may be hrought to justice 
and that innocent persons may not 
suffer, we express the hope that the 
persons accused will be represented 
by Counsel chosen by them, be in- 
formed in good time of the evi- 
dence collected against them and 
be permitted to call witnesses in 
their defence in public trial. before 
a regular court. 

“Arthur Henderson.” 
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South Will 
Give Thomas 
A Good Vote 


‘Resentment Against No- 
| mination of Al Smith by 

Democrats. is  Wide- 
spread, Observers 
Report 


; 
| 
| 


! 
| (By A New Leader Correspondent) 
| ASHINGTON, D. C.—Information 
/ which comes from many sources in 
| the southern states shows that Tammany 
and the national Democratic officials are 
| likely to receive a severe jolt from this re- 
jgion in November. The nomination of 
“Al” Smith is now regarded as a fore- 
gone conclusion and it is on this basis 
that sentiment is developing in the South 
which may dash the hopes of the Demo- 
| crats. 

It is pointed out that the reception giv- 
en to Smith in the South is what would 
come to any Democratic candidate for 
the presidency and of itself is no indica- 








jtion of general sentiment. There is a 





Amalgamated 
In Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 


may in each case dictate.” 

An outstanding section of the report 
which reflects great credit on the Amal- 
gamated is the review given of the many 
friendly and helpful relations the union 
has maintained with other sections of 
| the working class movement. It has 
| 
| tish miners‘ strike, has given substantial 
| aid to the Furriers, the Cloakmakers and 
{other unions, participated in the New 
| York City Socialist campaign to re-elect 
Judge Panken, cooperated with the Far- 
| mer-Labor Party in Minnesota, with the 
| Socialist Party in Milwaukee, and work- 
ed with labor forces in behalf. of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 

The total contributions made by the 
General Office and by Joint Boards and 
local unions through the General Office 
from June, 1926, to April, 1928, aere 
nearly $125,000. But this does not tell 
the whole story. Loans by various divi- 
sions of the organization to trade unions 
engaged in strikes amount to a_ total 
of $370,000 and the report declares that 
‘the banks owned and operated by our 
union proved to be of invaluable serv- 
ice to this cause of the labor movement.” 
Among those. receiving assistance besides 
the organizations mentioned above are 
Passaic Textile strikers, I] Nuovo 
Mondo, the Italian labor daily, the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, Brookwood 
Labor College, the Labor Institute of Phi- 
ladelphia and others. 

A review of the progress achieved in 
the cooperative apartments venture and 
the Amalgamated Bank conclude this 
interesting report. The net impression 
of the report is that of a union that is 
alive, progressive, sympathetic with all 
phases of working class striving and an 
example of what a trade union can be. 





We presume that the slogan of Tam- 
many this year when Smith is nominated 
for President will be, “Turn the Oil 
Rascals out.” Hoover may answer, “Take 
Care of Your Own Sewers.” It will seem 
like home again. 


| must ignore or brush aside, as expedience | 
working for thé ““Radittim Corporation. | 


taken a sympathetic interest in the Bri- | 


general undercurrent of opinion outside 
|of the politicians which must be taken 
into account and it is this opinion which 
warrants the belief that for the first 
time since the Civil War the Socialist 
candidates will get a sympathetic hear- 
,ing in the South. 

Whatever the Democratic leaders may 
do in order to get to the pie counter, a 
| large sectjon of the rank and file will not 
be forced into voting for Smith. It is 
| certain that some will stay at home and 
}some will vote the Republican ticket. 
; Others for the first time in their: lives 
will vote for the Socialist candidates, 

Ticket Well-Liked 

Moreover, the nomination of Norman 
|Thomas and James-H. Maurer provides 
an ideal ticket for the South. If the 
Socialist candidates can speak in a few 
|Of the larger cities it is certain that they 
will make a fine impression. A consider- 
able number of those who voted for La- 
Follette are sympathetic and are likely 
to vote for the Socialist candidates. 

A survey cf the vote cast for LaFollette 
in 1924 shows that he received nearly 
13,000 votes in Georgia, more than 13,- 
000 in Arkansas, nearly 11,000 in Ten- 
nessee, over 42.000 in Texas and over 
10,000 in Virginia. When is remem- 
bered that Davis, the Democratic can- 
didate in 1924, was considered a 
Tammany man and that Smith is the ripe 
flower of Tammany Hall, it is evident that 
[the Socialist ticket has prospects for a 
good vote in the South. 

The situation is made more favorable 
by the fact that industry has been rapid- 
ly transf number of Southern 
states into an of the industrial 
North. Strikes are becoming common, un- 
employment is Widespread, wages are low, 
,and sentiment among workers is not as 
|favorable to the regular Democratic po- 
liticians as it was in former years. 

Whether the Socialist Party will be 
able to undertake some work in this 
region is a problem, but it is believed that 
will be fruitful Socialist 


i 


not 





orming a 


image 


such work 


votes. 


of 





The primary reasom why the primary 
of capitalist parties offers no relief for 
the working class is that the voters who 
participate. in. them have no primary 
Knowledge of the class that controls these 
parties. Own your own party if you 
would have the party serve you. 














[ Spring Has Come to 


and you may meet it on Decoratio 
where rare good fellowship is { 
May 29th. 

Everything for your happines 
review—a week-end of real tun y 
on June 2nd. 


CAMP TAMIMENT, 
Y 





nited States and Nicaragua so | 





NEW YORK CIT 


CAMP TAMIMENT, Forest Park, Pa. 


P. S. If you can’t come down on the 29th make it any day 
For rates and routes write 


n Day when this camp for adults 


ound, opens for the season on 


] 


s—a full orchestra—a_ brilliant 
vith a delicious au revoir dinner 


up to June 2nd, 
to 

Street 
hone: 


‘ 


East 15th 
Algonquin 3094 











house in which Karl | 





: “ Berlin The 
jto its wisdom. We let big nations run |)... a corn om. Se 2k Se “he! 
| their ig rena and, as : pg agen F in the old city of Treves (91, Bruck- | 
lg nag Pree gees ys e ilies ienstrasse), has been secured on behalf | 
grant little nations same priv ie as “ ms ss Whee int. 7 
, , . of the Executive of the German Social- | 
ork | He ano od pent Ls Rangload [™ Party. The house which is little dif- | 
intervention to wi § alee les ta 
—~ aang ~ | ferent sarance from what it was | 
own csaag~e ane the lives and health vd in Karl Marx’s youth, is to be main- 
fate eater f fact our refusal to rec | tained and looked after by the Party as | 
: te) : sal - pas , 
a memorial. The acquisition of this 
iz 2 ment es- 
coum the Chega syrernieen | house will arou general interest and 


Contracting Subterfuge 
Escanaba, Mich.—Contracting-out, one 


[of the causes of the national shop strike 


in 1922, is appearing again at the Esca- 
naba ore docks of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad. When 
the iron ore handlers, enrolled in the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks & 
Freighthandlers, reported for work with 
the opening of navigation they found 
they had contractor Addison Miller as 
boss instead of the road. For the pres- 


jent he is paying the agreed rate, 51'4¢. 
}an hour. 


Railroads began the contract 
habit to evade decisions of the old rail 
labor board and to get out of collective 
bargaining with their employes. 





| WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 


OF THE UNITED ST 
Organized 


60,000 MEMBERS | 
IN 


Assets on December 31, 1927, over.... 

Paid for Sick and Death Benefits, over 
Benefits in case of Sickness or Acciden 
weeks, one-half thereof for an additiona 








York City, or to the Branen 


THE U. S. A. 


Sick Benefits for Women—$9 for first 40 weeks 

or altogether $540 

Death Benefits—in proportion to the age at initiation (Class A and B), $885 
at the age of 16 to $405 at the age of 44. 

Parents can insure their children up to the age of 18 years against death. 


Wi Workers! Protect Yourselves and Your Families! 
se f further information write to the Main Office: 9 Seventh St., cor. Third 


~~ + 


ATES OF AMERICA 
1884 


N 344 BRANCHES 


| lecte. 4 : . New New York City 
$2,830,00 — ;as president of the Indiana Standard. Open Ev . 2. Open Eves., 9 p.m. 
éekeEans besd vs ctw ens 830,000 |f| - 4 ee gt ‘ r soitares ae 
AMOS 60 bees Reser te nb 66¥ed $13,440,000 | |} And the National Chamber of Com ns A. 


t $6, $9, or $15 per week for first 40 
1 40 weeks, or altogether $360 to $900 
$4.50 for another 40 weeks, 


Financial 














ea of your District. 





of New Ulm will make the race for the 


Farmer-Labor nomination for governor of indenenden we may preserve 
: ndepe ence we F: se . OPTICAL COMPANY 
of Minnesota in the June 18 primaries The “s wson for all these things is | OPTICAL COMPANY 
B -ASOI or & se un 5 
i lace . a. ‘nev Floy " 2 : , : 1.1.GOLDIN — OPTOMETRIST 
in place of county attorney Floyd B. Ol American investments both in Nicara- 


son of Minneapolis, who does not choose 
to run. Fritsche takes over the Farmer- 

s¢ a VE Farme | may telco 
Labor Assn. indorsement that Olson had 


dorsed for lieutenant governor and state | 
treasurer, also did not choose and have | 
been replaced by 
Preston and P. J. Seberger of St 
|U. S. Sen. Henrik Shipstead acce 
| indorsement but is opposed by Wm. Wat- | 


les Ss sAhdllameenial tai ail : ee COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
|kins of Minne —. vhipsnae ‘ 08 | Speaking of piety, that other good Bap- 1499 Third Ave. 70 Aveiee A 
an opponent in Ernest Lundeen, who | tist, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has at Bet. 84th & 1 Sts. Bet. 4th & Sth Sts. 


filed for governor before Fritsche 





tenwened by revolution en ast . rea~ | satisfaction in the International Socialist 
son for failing to recognize the Sacasa 
government which had good legal title 
and which might have won with our 
recognition. It was not the reason for 


jour putting our old puppet, Diaz, in of-| 


nomic dislocation. 


os a movement 


Minnesota Farm-Labor 
Committee Completes 
Its Primary S 


| 
, 7 | 
late | fice again. It was not the sufficient ex- | 
planation of the ill considered Stimson | 
agreement. 


» 


Neither is it the justifica-| 
tion for adding Nicaragua to our empire | 
| 


we are doing, whatever outward forms | 


St. Paul—Former Mayor L. A. Fritsche 
as 


OLEN-MILLER 


1690 LEXINGTON AVE. cor. 
-+ NEW YORK CiT 





: : 106""ST. 
gua and in neighboring countries which | vY -s 
to heart Nicaragua’s experi- | 


e 
ll- 








It is the interest of American 


ence. , : 

received in the March _ convention. ‘ : ; . When your doc- 
Thomas Vollum ~~ R C. Slett - “6 }nanciers in the Nicaraguan loans and in tor sends you to 
C é ° . Sletten, -| . - ‘ Z ’ | 
wiper done t Nicaraguan bank and railroad. It Wo truss maker | 





for a truss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see what you can buy 


is the devotion of our State Department 
—sometimes the stupid devotion of our 
State Department—to dollar diplomacy 


Thomas Meighen of | 


Quaeed 


= 





For Your Chi 


Don’t torture your child 


needs a physic, give him 


The Sweet Choc 


EX-LAX is as delicious 
tion, and cleanses the bow 
pleasant \and painless mat 


harmless, and children love 


10, 25 and 50c a box, 


something that he does not like. 





Idren’s Sake 


by making him swallow 


When your child 


olate Laxative 


as the choicest confec- 


rels in a most natural, 

mer. It is absolutely 
it. 

at all drug stores. 








for your money. | 
| 


Paul. | Not all of Mr. Hughes’ suave legalism and 





Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc. 


pted his pious protestations can alter that fact. 





Was Se-! last asked for Col. Stewart's resignation 
























| merce has uttered noble words about eth- 
} ical standards. Well, that's something, 
but it comes very late. Big business has 
proved itself inwardly as corrupt as the 
government it bribed. it did nct of its 
own knowledge and yolition even protect 
its own stockholders in the Continental 
Oil deal. When some of its leaders were | 
caught in the oil scandals it acted very 
much like Tammany Hall when it is} 
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eer @ MAX WOLFF 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
328 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas Ave. | 
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Patent Attorney, 
116 Nassau Street. 
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Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance Society: 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office: 227 EAST 84TH STREET 


( 


30, 1927,—49,000. As-ets $650,000. 
No Profits or Dividends 


expenses. 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is 
case of withdrawal. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. 
three branches throughout the United States. 
Insurance in force, $51,000,000. 


A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers ‘all 


Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of fire. Join 
the insurance society of your own class. 


Bet. 2nd ‘and 3rd Ave.) 


Fifty- 
Membership on June 


for Stockholders! 


required which Is refundable in 




















Effective-Harmless Prenings’ and ‘Send 1436°"@flover Street, No members av*large-mimitted:. | ‘Busimevs’ tra nfacthé "SHiy * 6 
Sold by All Drugzises| |fOUNd out. That's the ethics of capi- | m--=,. Tate Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel. | For ae _— SHY “thréiigh “Branches. 
Y cist c ham bay xeenston, to Zerega Ave. Station. | Further information apply at 277 ast S4fh “trees 
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feces Heads 
Penn. Labor 
Federation 














cialist party tickets, without opposition, 
by anthracite miners, defeated John A. 
Phillips, Philadelphia printer, for Federa- 
tion head. Casey, with the support of 
the official miners’ forces, won easily, 546 
to 331: John Otis received 75 votes. 
Casey, like Maurer, comes from the 
pltiimbers’ union. He began work at 
the’ age of 8 in the coal breakers. Fol- 
lowing ‘years as an apprentice and joar- 
ntyman plumber, he became foreman, 
superintendent and finally an employer 
before turning wholly to politics. Elect- 
ed to the state legislature on a straight 
Labor’Party ticket, Casey pushed through 
the Keystone state’s first employers li- 


ability’ low in 1908 and represented the 
Federation in drafting the workmen’s | Workers, the biggest factor in greatly in 


compensation bill. Casey was first elect- | creased productivity, have only succeed 













Leadership 





o 


for making America the world’s wealthi 
est nation. 


Federation of Labor, as he lay down pre 








; ed to Congress in 1913 and was the |ed in working themselves out of jobs by. 
speeding up, he summed up in his report 
to the Federation convention, meeting in 


} first trade unionist to sit on the im- 
portant ways and means committee. 
During the war, he helped draft the 
govérnment’s war labor program and 
was labor adjuster for the Emergency 
Fleet’Corp. He is Democratic candidate 
for re-election to Congress this fall. Jas. 
E. Kelley was re-elected Federation sec- 

! retary and Tobias Hall of the Textile 
i * Workers was chosen A. F. of L. delegate. 
Exciting scenes marked closing hours | 
, of the convention, with delegates near 
fisticuffs. The miners had adopted de- 


Philadelphia. 


country toward serious trouble. 


of stocks and bonds cannot continue”, 
he said. 

“Labor must realize that unless the 
political, social and industrial leaders 


Affiliation ‘of 2 267 Puseiie! 
Rose to 1,400 During | 
16 Years of Socialist: 


ELPHIA.—Workers have not 
even gotten credit, much less cash 


This is James H. Maurer’ss conclusion 
in his final report to the Pennsylvania 


sidential burdens carried for 16 years. 


Maurer warned delegates that casting 
workers on the scrap heap of unemploy- 
;ment and helpless old age is heading the 
“The 
offering up of hundreds of thousands of 
men on the altars of profits for owners 


nunciation of the “Save the Union Com- 
mittee” and the “Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Relief’ Committee”. Another resolution 
praised John L. Lewis’ conduct before 
the senatorial investigating committee. 
Kennedy Leads Miners 

Thomas Kennedy, U. M. W. A. secre- 
tary, led the miners’ officials. He stated 
that collections through the A. F. of L. 
for miners’ relief totalled $400, 000. This 

sum, he said, was far below t 
needs of strikers. 

Despite warnings by President Adolph | 
Hirschberg of the Philadelphia Central | 
Labor Union and other Philadelphia del- | 
egates that the Mitten-Mahon agree- 
ment exempting local street car men 
from unionism marked the introduction | 
of company union influences in the le- 
gitimate trade union movement, the con- | 
vention declined to support a resolution | 
condemning the contract. The agree-| 


actuai 


change their policies, it will be suicide 
for the worker to continue with the ex- 
perts in making industry more effi- 
cient. Labor must share fully in these 
improvements or the present system 
eannot continue. Earnings must he 
made larger to enable the consuming 
power of the public to keep pace with 
the producing power of industry.” 
Recounts 16 Years of Work 





| In his 40-page report, Maurer discuss- 


Doin, + ering 
Under Maurer, Was 
4 ee Vanguard of Labor 











Laidler Challenge 
Power Trust Lobby 





A part of the wealth used by the 
power trust lobby to poison public 
opinion on the subject of government 
development of Boulder Dam, Muscle 
Shoals and against ownership and 
distribution of power in general, went 


| Raushenbush And 
| 
| 





SOCIALIST TRADE UNION 
LEADERSHIP Showed iis Mettle 
in the 16 Years of James H. Maur- 
er’s Presidency of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Federation: of Labor. 





to no less respectable gentlemen than 
Ernest Greenwood and former ambas- 
sader Richard Washburn Child, as the 
story below tells. Greenwood got $7,- 
193.51 cents,—the 51 cents possibly 
denoting the ratio of truth in‘ the 

















JAMES H. MAURER 





chiefs in Geneva and with Chicherin, 
Trotsky and Stalin in the Soviet Un- 
ion. 
He has served as president of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau, head of Brookwood 
Labor College board, member of the 
American Commission on Conditions in 
Treland, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Old Age Pensions Commission 
chairman of the unofficial trade union 
delegation to the Soviet Union. 
Maurer pleaded for concentrated em- 
phasis on the organization of the steel | 
| industry in western Pennsylvania. He | 
jurged that no union be abandoned but 
‘rather adapted to take in all workers | 
of every skill, type and craft. He asked | 





|ed unemployment, its causes and reme- | |for the end of jurisdictional disputes in 


dies, old age pensions, the coal strike, the | 
yellow dog contract, social insurance. He | 


| reviewed his own stewardship of the Fed- 
| eration since 1912 when it had no per- 
| manent headquarters and only 267 unions 
affiliated. Today the Federation has both 
la paid organizer and educational di- | 
|rector, a healthy treasury and 1,400 affi- | 
| iations representing 400,000 workers. 


ment provides means for unionizing em- | In 1912, the little labor legislation on 


ployes on lines to be acquired by the 
Mitten traction interests, presumably in 
New York City; in retumn for the un- | 
ion’s promise not to organize street car | 
men in Philadelphia and Buffalo. 
Resolutions adopted by the Federation 
include: Immediate withdrawal of Am- 


erican troops from Nicaragua and Haiti; | 


Mass violation of injunctions against 
picketing; One day’s pay for the strik- 
ing miners; 44-hour law for women to 
replace the present 48-hour law; Com- 
pensation for occupational diseases; 
Trial by jury in injunction cases and no 
yellow dog contracts, 


Penn. Labor Party 
Holds ols Meeting 


Philadelphia. a | H. Maurer aa-| 


| the books was unenforced; politicians 
manned the labor department; child 


| workers were exploited; 90 per cent of the | 


|factories were death traps. Since then | 


organized labor has obtained wage in- | 


}ereases, shorter hours, adjustment of 
| grievances and workmen’s compensation. 


| consisting of lecture tours carrying him 


| to all but five states and to 12 European | 


| countries. He has discussed labor prob- 


lems with three presidents and five Penn- | 


with Labor Party 
international labor 


| Sylvania governors,, 
-— in ee | 





Maurer described his own activities, | 


/the building trade and abolition of old | 
craft jealousies. 
| Urging new policies to meet new situa- 
| tions, Maurer warned against being mes- 
| merized by talk of high wages which do 
!not exist. He declared the country is 
| prosperous only in spots and cited min- 
lers’ wages of $1,050 a year. In Reading, 
where he is a Socialist councilman, a 
survey showed workers averaging but 
| $22. 75 a week. 
| “| do not mean to pass out of the 
organized labor movement picture be- 
cause I am retiring as president of the 
Federation”, he concluded. “Rather I 
am returning to where I was when you 
honored me with this position, back to 
the rank and file, there to play my part 
| in the grand and glorious cause for 
the emancipation of my class, and to 
make this a better and happier world 
to live in.” 

Maurer is the Socialist Party’s candi- 
date for vice shea 


New Bedford Mill Strike Basten 


Second Month 


(Continued fr 


With Men Solid 


‘om Page 1) 


and } 


book he wrote. .Mr. Child got $7,500 
for two pamphlets on Boulder Dam. 
The power trust paid both, as well 
as others less well known, among them 
Frank Bohn, one time “left wing” 
Socialist. 

To match this subsidized “research”, 
Harry W. Laidler and H. S. Raushen- 
bush have written “Power Control”, 
just published by The New Republic. 
The book may be obtained through 
The New Leader, 7 East 15th street, 
at $1.00 per copy. 





ing groups. 
préduced in 1927. 











Power Lobby’s 
Operations in 
States Shown 


Cleveland School Children 








| Get 15,000 Pamphlets 
Florida Press well Taken 
Care of 





| Montana Power Company..............eceseuee nace umes 1,336,997,000 

Minnesota Power and Light...........ccccscccccccccece 401,856,000 

By Laurence Todd | Texas Power and Light.........ssccccccccceccceeeeeee 355,707,000 

| aes | WNorthwesterm Blectric Go.........cccccccccsccccccccccses . 255,766,000 

ASHINGTON.—Ohio, Florida and | ee, I I 65 i oko .5 ox pb 0004-00 0406600004000 - 221,118,000 

Georgia are the latest of the long I ED SLs 6 kok.0:0. 0:5 od ¥iwdyp oresvbeioveues 214,167,000 

| list of states to be revealed in the Fed-| Pacific Power and Light............ 0... ccc cece cc cc ccecce ‘ 171,611,000 

eral Trade Commission’s investigation of Fort Worth Power and NNT o:i:6' b's 40.660 be Haw eweeetean 140,230,000 

the power trust, to be victims of the pro- Se EY IE SS cca concinccconewevoseicccees - 241,723,000 

naganda intrigues of that element of BE I, Is 00o 5 icicccovatodecenccessrcess 201,094,000 
| big business. - Methods are the same as <eguees 


|in Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and 
' Connecticut. The only differences are 
those of degree of activity in molding 
public opinion. | 

In Ohio, the testimony taken May 9) 
by the commission showed, the Ohio | 
Committee on Public Utility Informa- | 
tion, directed by Fred J. Bollemeyer, 
placed in the public schools of the city 
of Cleveland 15,000 copies of a pamphlet 
called Aladdins of Industry.” 


public regulation of the utilities was al- 
|ready complete; that customers now 
owned a vast total of shares in Ohio 
electric companies; and that the com- 
panies were institutions of which the 
people should be proud defenders. Mate- 
| rial issued to the newspapers was widely 
printed, with the same purpose. Many of 
;the smaller papers used the stuff with- 
out any indication that it had not been | 
written by their own editors. 

Florida Papers Willing 

In Florida, where the annual electric 
utility business has only $18,000,000 gross 
income, a fund of $12,000 a year is rais- 
ed by a levy on the companies. R. J. 
Holley, director of the propaganda work 
jin Florida, testified that his chief service | 
| was in keeping in close personal contact | 


| 


jorned the session of the Pennsylvania | fact its cost of living is one of the , Bedford have one strong point in favor | with newspaper editors. Until two weeks 


Federation of Labor, turned the gavel | 
over to Charles Kutz, and the Pennsyl- | 
vania Labor Party was declared in con- | 
vention assembled. With the same per- 
sonnel as the Federation meeting, the 
Labor Party convention was the largest 
in years. 

The Labor Party went on record for 
public ownership of mines, super-power 
and natural resources. Delegates con- 
demned militarism, injunctions and the 
yellow dog contract. The convention re- 
affirmed the position of the Labor Party 
as the political expression of the State ; 
Federation's legislative aspirations and 
the practical medium through which la- 
bor unions can establish a third party 
when they find the time is ripe. It was 
formally decided to adopt the Federa- | 
tion’s legislative program as the Labor 
Party program. 

Only candidates indorsed by the Fed- 
eration and international A. F. of L. un- 
ions can be nominated, indorsed or sup- 
ported by the Labor Party. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Chairman, Charles Kutz; secretary, 
Charles Oyler and treasurer, James Kel- | 
ley, also secretary-treasurer of the State 
Federation. The executive board con- 
sists of Chris Golden, president of Dis- | 
trict 9, United Mine Workers; Gustave | 
Yeager, railway telegraphers; William | 
Welsh, U. M. W.; James Marks, presi- | 
dént of District 2, U. M. W.; Edith! 
Christensen, Philadelphia Women’s Trade | 
Union League; Robert Norman, carpent- | 
ers; and Stanley Figlock, U. M. W. 
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THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


* The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 


|in New Bedford. 


highest of Northern smaller cities. 
The People in Rebellion 
Yet these strikers are standing ab- 


solutely firm and the mills are closed | © 


because they and the whole commun- 
ity are firmly convinced of the just- 
ice of their cause. In a sense this 
strike is the rebellion of the masses 
of the New Bedford people against the 
arbitrary domination of the handful 
of mill owners who cut wages without 
even discussing the proposal with 
their employees and the community. 
This far it is a quiet, smiling 
strike with policemen exchanging 
banter with the strikers, very few 
arrests and virtually no strike 
breakers. But all the germs of bit- 
ter class warfare are there, manu- 
facturers rich and stubborn, work- 
ers poor and growing more bitter 
as the days of hunger go on. 
Manufacturers in cutting the wages 
of New Bedford workers had a flimsy 


of a wage cut. Certain fine goods mills 
}in Fall River have cut wages 10 per 
cent and this competition from Fall Riv- 
er is a threat against New Bedford 
manufacturing costs. But if the New | 


Bedford strikers win their battle, it is | 


goods mills will be forced back to the, 
New Bedford scale almost immediately. 
That is the reason why this strike is so | 
important. It will set the standard of 
wages for fine goods mills for the fu- 


ture. 
The Strike Leadership 


tion of Textile Operators which for years 
has been an independent union. 
that union has joined the United Textile 
Workers and there will be cooperation 
between the strikers and the American 





case. The public should realize that 


the fine goods mills of New south 


are not very much affected by South- 
ern competition. They have no right | 
to believe that the South is ruining | 


|them by a 60 hour week or wages of | 


| $12.35 a week. It is true that the 
| South has these hours and these wag- 
es but Southern mills produce coarse 
|goods which do not compete with 
|New Bedford. New Bedford is the 
aristocrat of cotton manufacturing ci- 
ties in this country and less than 8 
|per cent of the competing looms in 
the industry lie in the South. The 


| 


|rest of the 150,000 fine goods looms | 


in the textile industry are in New 


| England where labor conditions are 


not very much different from om 
Profits of New Bedford manufac- | 
turers have been so large that the) 
community has a moral right to ask 
them to bear losses for several years 
before cutting wages, 
Butler’s Heavy Profits 
William M. Butler, for example. Mr. | 
Butler, who is the close friend of Pre-| 
sident Coolidge, is head of three of the| 
mills in this strike. Not all of his pro- | 


States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week: Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week Con- 
sumption benefit, $200 or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located In the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


ad ’ 125 East Broadway,.N.. ¥. City a 
Telephone Orchard 6616-9617 


~ 


fits are made public, in fact secrecy of 
profits is one of the devices which the 
manufacturers use to prevent what they 
regard as unpleasant propaganda against 
them. But one of Mr. Butler’s com- 
panies gave his stock dividends of 200 
|per cent in 1922 two others for the last | 
10 years have averaged 29 per cent and 
8.3 per cent dividends on common stock. 
Mr. Butler obviously believes in Cool- 


iige “prosperity: » 
“Tt he Unt manufacturers in New 

























Federation of Labor. Only the left wing 
group is for the time being outside of 
this new alignment. This left wing 
group which is called the Textile Mills 
Committee has perhaps 2000 members 
who do not pay dues while the labor 


|union which is leading the strike has 


| approximately 8000 members. The left 
wing group has staged mass picketing 
and effective mass meetings but the 
feeling between it and the established 
union is one of great hostility because 
of the bitter attacks upon union lead- 
lers by leaders of the Textile Mills Com- | 
mittee. 

I have a great admiration for the en- 
ergy of the left wing leaders in New 
| Bedford but not nearly so much admira- 
tion for their wisdom. They have so 
bitterly denounced Abraham Binns, Wil- 
liam E. G. Batty and Thomas McMahon 
that the unification of the workers un- 
der the leadership of these veteran un- 
ion officers will be impeded. The com- 


{munists have assiduously distributed co- 


pies of the Daily Worker containing scur- 
rilous attacks against the union admin- 
istration and the Citizens Relief Com- 
mittee. I think they are wrong in do- 
ing this in spite of their earnestness and 
enthusiasm. The established unions in 
the textile industry have been sluggish 
and at time ineffective but the charges of 
corruption brought against them in New 
Bedford have still to be proved and the 
repetition of those charges without proof 
is a serious blow at the success of the 
strike. The finest thing which could 


happen to the New Bedford strikers now/ children were among the 145 industrial 
would be the complete unification of all| workers who jdied in April in New York | 
elements under vigorous leadership spons- ‘state from accidents suffered while at | 
oréd by the national union, work, 






virtually certain that Fall River fine- | 


The labor struggle is being led by the | 
veteran officers of the American Federa- | 


Now | 


ago he was also secretary of the Florida | 
Press Association, soghe travelled around 
the state to visit editors in the name of 
the association and to drag in his power 
|trust arguments as a special feature of the | 
conversation. | 

“We put on a speaker at the State 
University”, was Holly's explanation of | 
|many items in his expense account. He | 
| would get a utility executive to make a 
| speech at the university, attend the meet- 
|ing and write an account of it for the 
papers throughout the state. He testi- | 
fied that 60 per cent of Florida news- 
papers, daily and weekly, used his pre- 
| pared articles as their own; 20 per cent 
|of them used his articles as editorials of 
| their own. He showed an average of 900- | 
inches per month, of his statements glo- 
rifying the utility companies, published in 
the state press, 

Chief Counsel Healy, for the Commis- | 
sion, read into the record a talk by one | 
of the Florida power executives, instruct- | 
ing their speakers to “Call the country 
editor by his first name, and slap him on 
the back.” Other testimony was to the | 
effect that of 300 papers in the Carolinas, 
only one was hostile to the companies’ 
program. How this harmony was reach- |} 
ed may have been indicated by one Flo- 
rida expense bill of $1,000 for a “deep sea | 
fishing party.” Holly’s dues to the Rotary 
Club at Sanford, Fla., were put on his 
expense account at $59.60 for nine 
months. 


Shumate Called 

Willard Cope, director of the Georgia 
propaganda, had, boasted in print that 
his work, during nearly four years, re- 
sulted in a Georgia legislature, in 1925, 
which was the first that had not “baited 
the corporations”. Instead, it enacted a 
law exempting new business enterprises 
from taxation, and it repealed the state 
inheritance tax law. His method in sec- 
uring these results was the weekly issu- 
ance of “facts” on public utility questions 
to all members of the legislature, to state 
officials and to all newspapers. 

Frank Shumate of the Georgia Railway 
& Electric Co., a lobbyist in Washington 
during the past winter against the 
Muscle Shoals public-operation bill, is to 
be summoned later to testify. Records of 


his office up ta Jan. 1, 1928, are reported 
to have 


been recently burned. 


Women and Children 


Die In Industry 


Albany, N. Y.—Five women and three 


} 


This doc- | 
|ument sought to persuade students that | 


11. DETROIT. EDISON 
12. DUKE 


Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
Virginia Electric and Power Company 
Columbus Electric 
Blackstone 


AMERICAN POWER AND LIGHT 






Five Groups Hold 
Half of Industry; 
828 Deals in 1927 


Tee national Committee on Coal and Giant Power, with headquarters 

at New York, stated that during 1927 control of the power industry 
had been concentrated through 828 utility changes. 
the national production is now i n the hands of fifteen holding and operat- 
This amounts to 60 billion kilowatt hours out of 7 


Eighty per cent. of 


5.1 billion 


The first five companies, the committee stated, control half of the 
whole production. These include the Electric Bond and Share, Insull, 
Northwestern, North American and Byllesby interests. 

The committee’s report signed by H. S. Raushenbush, secretary, co- 
author of “Power Control”, called attention to the importance of keeping 
a few key power resources, such as Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam and the 
St. Lawrence as “measuring sticks” to the system of private control in 
a few hands which extends throughout the country. The desire to defeat 
the Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam proposals and 
from them impossible was given as a reason for the large expenditures 
in political campaigns by the power companies. 
produced by the Federal Trade Commission was cited in proof. 

The exact amount of production for the first fifteen companies based 
on figures published by the Electrical World, is as follows: 

Production in Kilowatt Hours in 1927 
Percent of Total | 


ake competition 


The evidence being 


1. ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 13,762,470,000 kwh 18.32% 
ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 

SE, WF AR vb cby oc ees cr cesevececsesssecees - 784,402,000 
Idaho Power Company...... ee Tere eee Te eee 352,253,000 

POO SPnOeNe: TUNED TIE VING. v0.0 cc vec cccacacesececcccscecs 319,842,000 
EE IE III «0. 6 0:06:50 0 sc ceon niece es beneseecee 183,843,000 
NS AN y Sia. 5'0-0 va.0.0.0.0: 09060. b0-0.0600b0 beieee 171,925,000 
DN Ee OIE Fine vcs ccvccsnvvescceecresitece - 250,542,000 


2,062,607,000 2.74¢; 
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10 Cent Fare 
For Boston 
Trolley Ride 


‘Commission Headed ne 
Power Magnate i 
Defeat of Public Owner- © 
ship 








| Boston.—Boston elevated and subway 
| transit riders must pay 10-cent fares and 
be denied extended transportation facili- 
| ties, urgently needed, because the state 
| legislature defeated, 113 to 74, a plan 
|of public ownership and operation. 

Under public ownership, experts come- 
| puted that the lines would save $5,000,- 
| 000 a year, enough to reduce fares and 
build more subways. But legislators lis- 
| tened to a commission headed by Henry 
'I. Harriman, power magnate active in 
| New England Power Co. and extended the 
| present act under which stockholders get 
4 to 8 per cent dividends. 

Metropolitan Boston’s $125,000,000 
|} transit system is managed by trustees 
yappointed by the governor under an act 
passed in 1918 when the Elevated was 
bankrupt and came to the state house 
on its knees for help. The 1918 act 
provided the state and city could take 
over the lines at any time by reimbursing 
stockholders and assuming company M- 
abilities. Thus the state could get for 
$105,000,000 a road valued at $118,000,- 
000 to $129,000.00. 

For $52,000,000 in bonds, interest 
rates range from 4 to 7 per cent and on 
an equal amount of stock, dividends run 
from 6 to 8 per cent. Under public own- 
ership, wiping out high dividend stocks 
with low interest public bonds, eliminat- 
ing taxes and making other savings, the 
riders could be benefitted by $5,000,000 a 
year. 
$40,000,000 is required for immediate 
extensions of rapid transit, but the Ble- 
vated is unable to raise capital for ex- 








{tensions or equipments because of high 


3,570, 269, 000 4.759 
NATIONAL POWER AND LIGHT 
Pennsylvania Power and Light............ccceccccccccee 908,579,000 
Houston Lighting and Power...........ecceeceveceeecees 362,094,000 
Birmingham Electric Company...............cceeccceees + 289,073,000 
Mast Pean Bletiric Company. ........cccscccsscccccccces 195,180,000 
Senne PN BI iin ics sc kccccocccsenicvaccvcce 166,244,000 
Edison Blectric of Lancastem......cccccccccdicvcchicvcces 135,474,000 
2,483,070,000 3.30% 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC 


ene MO NI 5.55 SV a vein cmd dp dceessessconaledeed 


PS 


1,131,133,000 


Appalaciiian Wiectric Power... .....ccccccccccdecceccvcace 1,095,378,000 
Indiana and Michigan Electric Power...............eseeee 390,808,000 
SOND SUNUNUIING <3 5°56 Si sca endear 0 oes dpeou-oecnee aa + 237,512,000 
Kentucky and West Va. Power........ccccccccccccccccece 168,960,000 
EE EI loc cis 5 Be ac ake 6das b0k4s0s4 ed fede 157,892,000 
eg ee re eer ee 105,634,000 


SOUTHEASTERN POWER AND LIGHT 


Southeastern Power and Light.............cccceccccssece 
SY SUS NUE oo 5 os 5b eu win 6 6c cbwn eed saiecacecs 


2. INSULL GROUP 


Commonwealth Edison Company...............cceeceees 
Public Service of Northern Illinois..................00eees 


3,287,317,000 4.390% 
2,215,947,000 
143,260,000 


2,359,207 000 3.14% 


3,778,380,000 
884,762,000 


Central Indiana Power Cg. subsidiaries................... 305,326,000 
Central Mlinois Public dries CEE TT Tee TE Tee 301,548,000 
Wisconsin Power dnd Light... .....cccscccccccccsccccccs 275,376,000 
Interstate Public Service Company..................e6. 237,227,000 
SEE SN NS 5 5.6.5 6555.5 0.0.0.06.5.56.0.00060 6 p00008% 0008 220,72,000 
RY WUNEOE SI os vb ed.0sc ue c0veederdecese 185,904,000 
Gulf States Utilities Company..........ccccccccccccccccs 155,783,000 
Pe, CNN GE IN 6 6.ov8 cn ckssccsdécecsevececsn 135,199,000 
GENE WUE GUNN BOR 5 onc ccc cbbe00cscdedoccnsceceve 120,521,000 
Des Moines Electric Light (half)............cccccccccccecs 67,208,000 
Kansas City Power and Light.............cccccccccccces 488,156,000 
Penn Central Light and Power..........cccccccccceccces 226,892,000 
Cumberland City Power and Light...............cceceeee 831,242,000 
8,214,251,000 10.9% 
3. NORTHEASTERN AFFILIATES 
Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern vows Sebeseheedeyedsdeces 4,636,341,000 
SE, CS, SS oc ovata cots eek éaseskebeusdaesec 1,249,808,000 
New England Power Association............cccccccceeeee 1,104,515,000 
6, 990, 664, 000 9.3% 
4. NORTH AMERICAN GROUP 
Missouri, Illinois and Iowa system..............cccesceees 1,449,881,000 
Western Power Corporation subsidiaries..............0.... 1,351,590,000 
Cleveland Electric Tlluminating.................ccccceccee 1,138,838,000 
Wisconsin-Michigan system...........ccccccccccccccccccs 1,026,886,000 
Des Moines Electric Light (half)............ccccecccccccce 67,208,000 
5,034,403,000 6.71% 
5 STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY (Byllesby) 
BUENOS "TI MIS 6.6. ceWhceccvccdcpstcacsvecnvn 1,328,526,000 
Northern States Power Co. and subsidiaries.............. 838,375,000 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company.................. 399,543,000 
California Oregon Power Company...............-.esee- 374,724,000 
Louisville Gas and Blectric............ccccccccccccccccccs 234,238,000 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp..............cccceecceecs 153,364,000 
San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric................ 126,801,000 
3,456,571,000 4.60% 


6. ALLIED LIGHT AND POWER (Hodenpyle-Mardy) 


CME. DUNES TRIER, 0c ic isccc ccc cctcccvecéescbes 
Tennessee Electric Power Company...............-eeeees 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Power and Light...................0c- 
Northern Ohio Power and Light.................ccccceee 


Illinois Electric Power 


© OO = 


- PACIFIC 


Philadelphia Electric 


Valley Gas and Electric...... 


= ar 






POWER COMPANY........ 
13. STONE AND WEBSTER GROUP 


and Power Company (and subs) 


er. SD PIS 6 5.6638 6.5.0i.0da5 5050 deal ocebecen 


- EDISON UNITED & AFFILIATED CO’S. (N.Y.) 
- SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON 
GAS AND ELECTRIC... 
10. UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 


14. AMERICAN WATERWORKS AND ELECTRIC 
15. PUBLIC SERVICE GAS AND ELECTRIC (N.J.) 1,701,886,000 


99,233, 180,000 


. 


930,285,000 
651,397,0000 
574,290,000 
379,630,000 
213,752,000 
135,692,000 


2,885,046,000 3.7 
py ig neo 
2,421,357,000 . 
2,322,015,000 3. 


- 1,860,613,000 


354,047,000 


2,214,660,000 


. 2,142,549,000 2.859, 


1,745,776,000 2.320, ‘Teach in and take 10 per cent of your 
wages out of your pocket. You're go 

787,258,000 ap wahanetvagh that he can have it” 
. 409,680,000 tatistics from The Textile 
. 260,726,000 ymas said that 15 New 
165,318,000 have never ceased to 
144,195,000 pay dividends, and the Pierce mills 
———__-- have averaged $32 a year per share. 
1,737,177,000 231°, “That's what the man gets who puts 
1,727,565,000 2.3% $100 to work,” he cried “and what 


2.3% | 





he easiest 


| “Less 





about the man who invests his life, 
——-j|and gives himself, every day, to the | 
78.38% prowl rood, ang ester 


fixed charges of $8,000,000 a year. Only 
public ownership can relieve the Boston 
transportation tie-up and give the im- 
mense metropolitan district the traction 
service it needs, transit experts agree. 


Thomas Addresses 
Textile Workers 








(Continued from Page 1) 
spoke of a previous visit to New.Red 
ford several years ago, when, wait- 
jing between boats, he visited the Old 
|Dartmouth museum and adznired the 
relics of whaling days. The high ad- 
venture of whaling days is past, he 
| pointed out, and modern invention has 
turned the whaling city into a city of 
triolism; yet, he asserted, the 
risk of the sea was preferable to he- 
o a machine for life. “We 
ould work to live,” he exclaimed, 
not live to work.” The crowd ap 
plauded z 
| Going on to discuss the age of ma- 
chinery, Mr. Thomas said that ma- 
-hinery should lighten the toil of man, 
nit increase it, that every improve- 
ment in mechanics should lessen the 
time man must spend with the ma- 








}chine and give him more leisure. The 


ndency, he added, is the contrary. 
1c tendency is the boss with a stop- 
watch or a time sheet, to figure, not 
way to get the thing done 
with machinery, but how to get the 
most production out of the smallest 
length of time. The tendency, he 
tid, has been to force on the work- 
ng man alternate periods of work- 
g too hard and too long and of 
working not enough but walking the 


jutreets looking for work. “We 
should make industry serve the 
workers,” he added, “not the workers 


serve the industry.” 

He laid the blame for difficulty in 
the textile industry directly at the 
door of the manufacturers. “They 
charge up the failure to the work- 
ers,” he said, “but it is their own 
fault. They open too many mills, 
they don’t judge the markets prop- 
erly, they don’t plan their production 
correctly, and—the workers have to 
answer for it.” 

Refers to Pierce Mill Shares 

Mr. Thomas asked the crowd if the 
average mill wage here was 19.75, and 
several voices replied that it was $19. 
than $20,” he commented. 
‘America is called the most prosper- 
ous country in the world. Then God 
help the others. They've been saying 
that statistics show America to be 
the most prosperous country im the 
world, that America is a two-car 
country, where every man owns not 
one car, but two. And yet here is 
the city of New Bedford where the. 
average wage is less than $20. 

t’s like hypnotism,” he went on 
after describing the hypnotizing of a 


schoolboy who stood helpless while 
another went through his pockets, 
the bosses have kept saying ‘you're 


prosperous,’ you're prosperous, mot 
like the poor boobs in Europe.’ And 
while you stand hypnotized the bosses 
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THE NEW LEADER i? 
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iabel Westervelt 
DN men had béttérgo pok- 
ir moses into this burg. When 
} organizer hanging around, 
out quick. We're Endicott, 
Company here. If you 
done in this town, go 
F. Johnson. He's the Big 
round these parts. He’s 
h and Binghamton is Open- 
near one hundred ‘per cent.” 
: béing so and Binghamton 
the °Eniicott, Johnson company 
tes thousands on thousands 
workers and Boy Scouts) 
so frequently pointed out 
““iperal” boosters” for “The 
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/ look at industrial conditions in 

tate New York town throven 

Hal eyes of a State bureau. Es- 

» as all throughout New York 

fe much the same conditions of Open 

Utopianism prevail. 

The State Irvestiestes 

*h has just come to hand a re- 
of 113 pages prepared under the 

In of Nelle Swartz, Director of 





















York State Department of Labor, 
‘a realistic picture of the way the 
"s live in-a one-hundred per cent 
lized city. 
@ preface of the report, the state 
say: 
‘hamton, as typifying one of the 
, thriving industrial communi- 
‘the-State, presents a particular- 
ng. field for study. It is a 
} mot yet. so large as to be over- 
“ i ned. with problems of overcrowd- 
ing and 

















congestion. Its population is 
nantly native born. Four-fifths 
the citizens own their own homes. 
is peculiarly well situated with re- 
) gard to industrial activity. Located at 
the juncture of two rivers, served by 
three main trunk lines, less than a 
miles from hard’ and soft coal 
; within three hundred miles of 
 @ third of the population’ of the Unit- 
fe States—these are some of the ad- 
listed by the Chamber of 
as giving Binghamton a par- 
c ly favorable position as regards 
activity ond. commercial 

_ ” re ‘i 






















“The factories in Binghamton ‘and the 
neighboring towns of Endicott and John- 
; son. set up by the big shoe works employ 


about 22, 








| Are women. 






























































" And out of all the detailed mass of | 


~ carefully; collected 








There are more, mayried women qork- 
; in factories, stores.and. offices in this | 
Open Shop. ieayen than in any other | 
gly in New, York State 
The rt. shows that one out of | 
every five married womtn in Binghamton | 
to seek employment. Of the| 
umber of women in gainful occupations | 
working. in Binghamton 31 per cent raed 
Here 


i 5. a table taken, from the report | 
» Binghamton 


the comparison between 


nd other New York State | 


No. of Percent | 


“EF No. of Mar. of Mar. | 

2 et, . Wom. Wom. Wom. | 

‘ vag Emp. Emp. Emp. | 

_ Albany *** 14,475 1,311 9.1 | 
‘Binghamton 9,352 2,978 31.8) 
Buffalo 49,796 5,166 10.4} 
Elmira 4,947 8280s «16.8 | 
Niagara Falls 3,888 599 15.4 | 
New York 689,261 107,315 15.6) 
Rochester 37,505 7,587 20.2 | 

. Schenectady 8,327 1,553 18.7} 
f 18,674 3,369 18.0 | 
‘Troy 12,037 1,501 12.5 | 
Utica 12,273 2,392 23.6 


; Now even the Associated Industries | 
"headed by th2t notorius union-buster | 
_ Mark Daly, yes even the Woman's Par-| 
ty which is so concerned with breaking | 
down all safeguards for women in in-| 
dustry, will admit that married women 


ceptions ih the ‘cases of childless cou-| 
ples where ‘women are anxious to make | 
careers for themselves, or find hanging 
J thé house irksome. 
) do much careering in a shoe factory or 
‘getting up at dawn to make cigars. And 
- hamton and the surrounding cities in re- 


7 


ism”: it might be worth our | 


} Bureau of Women in Industry of the! 


"brilliant ;report this, one fact stands out: 


Married Women Workers at $16.50 Weekly—$1,000 a Year 
The Top Figure in Binghamton, Endicott, Johnson Heaven 






EN-SHOP 





support their families. 


$16.50 Average Weekly Wages 

The report does not deal with the wag- 
es paid men. But it does state that ‘the 
median wage paid the unorganized wo- 
men workers studied was sixteen and 

one-half dollars per week. That is, half 
of all the women working in and about 
Binghamton received more than this 
|wage and one-half less. The median 
wage for laundry workers for example, 
was $12.57, for mercantile workers $13.40, 
while for factory workers it was $17.40. 

Yhis average wage may be contrasted 

with the average for women in the state 
of $19.39. 
The report continues: 

“Figures on a year’s earnings show 
what workers can actually count on in 
the long run to meet the cost of liv- 
ing. Median earnings of industrial 
women in Binghamton were $881 in the 





to the merest economics novice that the | 
men workers are not paid enough to 


year studied. Ten per cent received less 
than $600; 3 per cent less than 
$800; 69 per cent less than $1,000; 12 
per cent earned $1,200 or more; 2 per 
cent $1,500 or more. These figures are 
based on 1,299 women who had been 
employed a year or more by their firms 
and who had worked at least 44 weeks 
out of the year. For the majority of 
plants, the year studied ended in the 
week in which September 15th, 1926, 
fell. 
“The higest paid industry in Bing- 
| hamton on the basis of a year’s earn- 
| ings was textiles, with a median of al- 
| most $1,000 and with 5 per cent of its 
workers making $1.500 or more. Chem- 
icals, shoes, and metals and machinery 
followed with median earnings of more 
than $900. Chemicals had 4 per cent 
of its workers earning $1,500 or more, 
the shoe industry 2 per cent, while met- 
als and machinery had no workers 
reaching this level. 


“Laundry workers were by far the 
lowest paid workers in Binghamton. 
Their median year’s earnings were $659, 
and no worker made as much as $1,000 
during the ceurse of one year’s employ- 
rent. Food workers were the next 
lowest paid, with a median of $696, fol- 
lowed by workers in the wood products 
and cigar industries with medians of 
$775 and $92, respectively. Clothing, 
printing and paper goods, and the mer- 
cantile industry fall between the re- 
latively low and the relatively high 
paid industries with median earnings 
between $800 and $900, 

In Binghamton is the large printing 
plant of Vail-Ballou, the scab plant where 
are ironically printed so many books by 
liberal and radical authors. Like so many 
large printing concerns which have run 
away from paying a decent wage in or- 
ganized New York City, this outfit is not- 
ed for the close to starvation wages it 
pays its workers. 





Let every organized member of the 
printing trades who reads this, ponder 
carefully the following: 

The median wages of all women em- 
ployed in the printing industries of Bing- 
hamton are according to this report $864 
@ year. The median annual wage of 
machine workers such as linotypers, stay- 
ing and stapling book sewing and print- 
ing presses is $985, for non-machine 
workers $788. 

So here then is one of our widely tout- 
ed open shop towns, very much under the 
domination of one man, where as a whole 
wages are so low that the women are 
compelled to work alongside the men. 

Is it any wonder that Binghamton has 
for long been the headquarters of the 
}Ku Klux Klan for that part of the 
State? That Binghamton is a strong 
Republican stamping-ground, the apple 
of the eye of the State’s manufacturers, 
that during the last Presidential cam- 
| paign, no speaker on behalf of La Fol- 








By Louis Stanley 


E OW the New York Stock Exchange 
has come to reflect the expanding 
finencial imperialism of the United 
States is made abundantly clear by the 
annual report,of the Exchange presi- 
dent, E. H. H. Simmons, for the year 
ending May 1, 1928, issued last week. His 
words are the smooth ones of Wall street 
but behind them we can discern the 
grasping might of American capital. 
He tells us that “one highly significant 
aspect of our national economy, has been 


supplies of capital.” 
Amcrican capitalists are enjoying a sur- 
plus of funds. War profits and the com- 
mission and interest on foreign loans 
| have resulted in an excess of money in 
| the coffers of American businessmen. The 
leconomies effected by technological im- 





_workers, of whom more than provements and mergers have added to 
the pile of idle gold. Now, the, United 


. {States Government by its rapid paying 
Women Preferred | 


off of our national debt has thrown, one 


information in tiiis | billion délMlars mére upon the heap. 


This surplus capital has had American 
capitalists sifting up nights worrying as 
to what shotild ‘be done with all the 
money at’ their ‘disposal. They have in- | 
vested liberally in American ‘enterprises. 
Recent consolidations have facilitated 
this process. They have sought new 


the case and amplitude of our aggregate | 
In plain words, | 


@ 


Imperialism On The Stock 


The New York Stock Exchange Becomes 
A World-Wide Market 





appeared in his annual statement. A de- 
tailed survey is made of the prices of 
securities and the underlying circum- 
stances on the London, Paris, Berlin, Am- 
sterdam, Vienna and Milan exchanges. 
| Appropriate charts accompany the text. 
|Such consideration of the European fi- 
| nancial situation would have been in- 
| conceivable before the war. 

Even Russia Comes to Study! 
That the New York Stock Exchange 
|has, indeed, become a world market is 
|demonstrated by the recognition that it 
|is given by foreign economists and finan- 
|ciers. Many financial authorities have 
| visited the exchange to study methods of 
| operation. Others have come to make 
}arrangement for the listing of securities. 
| Among recent, visitors have been the 
President of the Berlin Stock Exchange, 
representatives of foreign central banks 
and—shades of Karl Marx!—a commis- 
sion of inquiry representing Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Let not anybody get the idea that for- 
eign securities are monopolizing the ac- 
tivities of the New York Stock Exchange. 
That will never come to pass. After all 
the number of foreign issues listed as 








securities of speculative ‘as well as safe of the beginning of this year, constitutes 


corporations. They have bought foreign 
stocks and bonds. But the more they 
invest the more money they make and | 


12 per cent of the total, while, measured 
by market value, it is even less, approxi- 


mately 7 per cent. The latter is due to} 


the more serious grows the ‘problem of |the inflation of the values of American 


disposing of extra cash. The recent his- 
tory of: the New York Stock Exchange 
shows the effects of these economic 
changes. 

Number of Issues Increase 

Take. the. number of issues listed on 
the Exchange, for example. In 1900 there 
were 839 bonds and 377 stocks. In 1913 
the corresponding figures were 1,083 and 
521. At the opening of this year there 
were 1,491 bonds and 1,907 stocks. The 
American bourgeoisie is clamoring for 
evel more securities. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
growth is the part played in it by for- 
eign securities. Of the 2,588 stocks and 
bonds listed on January 1, 1928, 310 or) 
about 12 per cent were foreign. These 
consisted of 167 government issues, 116 
compary shares. Last year the foreign 


securities. Nevertheless, the foreign 
shares and bonds are worth more than 
six billion dollars, which is no mean 
amount, even if the United States issues 
amount to eighty and a half billions. 
The distribution of the new foreign 
bonds is significant. Those issues by gov- 
ernments. have come chiefly from Latin 
America, They increased by 21 last year 
making a total of 61 on January 1, 1928. 
European governmental bonds increased 
by seven in 1927 as compared with 9 in 
1926, making a total of 74. Africa has 
never contributed any issues, Asia is cred- 
ited with five, Australasia with ten, and 
North America, exclusive of the United 
States with seventeen. Apparently, now 
that Europe is getting on its feet, Am- 
erican capital is shifting to its old stand- 
by, the countries of Central and South 





issues amounted to only 10 per cent of 
the total, and the year*before 8 per cent. | 
Of the new issues listed on the Exchange 


accelerated progress that is significant. | 
Great interest is now being taken here) 
in the movement of foreign stocks and | 


of the large holdings of American capi- | 
talists. An indication of this is afforded 


in the reports of President Simmons. It | 


gard to married women at work indicates | was only in 1927 that this exposition first | listed on the Exchange are only 27 in 


America. 
The Foreign Investments 
In the case of new private bond issues, 


do not go to work when there is suffi- | an ever larger proportion is foreign. Thus | Latin America is responsible for but five 
. *etent incdfme from the men workers of | in 1925 foreign securities comprised 16 | as compared with 12 German, 4 Italian, 
the family to maintain a decent stand-| per cent of the new listings, in 1926 46 4 Hungarian and 4 Canadian, An im- 
ard of living. Cf course there are ex-|per cent and in 1927 66 per cent,—an | portant consideration, however, is the fact 


that the Latin American companies are 
usually managed and frequently owned 
by Americans, whereas this is seldom 


But you don't | bonds on their home exchanges, because }ever true of European corporations. 


When we turn to foreign internal sec- 
urities we have a more complicated and 


the tremendous contrast between Bing-| by the elaborate discussion of this phase | for the future a more important situation. 


The stocks of foreign companies that are 


| 


number, merely 1.04 per cent of the total 
listed, and are valued at some $780,000,000 
or less than one per cent of the total 
listings. These figures, however, do not 
give us an adequate idea of the extent of 
American investments. There are Am- 
erican holding companies which own or 
manage foreign corporations. They issue 
new shares here which enable them to 
expand their holdings abroad. Little at- 
tention has been paid, also, to shares of 
foreign enterprises which have been is- 
sued as ordinary American dollar regis- 
tered share certificates. 

Certain governmental internal loans 
have also found a niche in the New 
York Stock Exchange. They are those 
which conform closely to American re- 
quirements. Last month,’ for example, 
there ‘were’ put on the ‘list the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
4 per cent. Funding Loan of 1960-1990 
and the 5 per cent. War Loan of 1929- 
1947. The latter amounted to ten bil- 
lion dollars and was not’ only the largest 
foreign issue but also the largest of its 
kind ever listed on. the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Difficulties Are Attacked 

The chief obstacle to ;the growth of 
the New York Stock Exchange as a 
|}market for foreign securities has been 
the discrepancy between American and 
European practices. On, the continent 
share certificates. are issued to bearer; 
here they are registered. During the 
| War this was overcome in, the case of the 
Royal Dutch company. The original 
|foreign internal share certificates were 
'deposited in this country and against them 
were issued certificates of deposit in the 
American form, which were then traded 
:in on the Exchange. A similar pro- 
cedure was later followed in the case 
of the Shell Union Trading and Trans- 
[ pers, the Rand Mines, and the De Beers 
Mines. These listings were only sanc- 
| tioned temporarily. In 1925 the situa- 
| tion was improved+by the establishment 
of a special set of listing requirements 
for foreign governmental dollar bonds. 
It was not until the passage by the New 
York State Legislature of the Hofstader 
Law a year ago that the bearer share 
certificates were given clear legal recog- 
nition. 

Other difficulties remained. A special 
committee was, therefore, sent abroad 
a year ago to make a study of the prob- 
lem. Based upon the _ investigators’ 
findings and recommendations severe list- 
ing requirements were drawn up, which 
are now in force. . Among the provisions 
are the following: 

1. Foreign shares must be in the form 
of certificates issued by an approved Am- 
erican institution or by the American 








eign correspondent of the original for- 
eign shares. 

2. Until further action certificates of 
deposit must be in registered form only. 

3. The applications must state that 
there are no governmental restrictions 
against the payment of interest or divi- 
dends to American holders or against the 
payment of the proceeds of sale to an 
American holder who sells in the market 
of origin. 

4. The share securities of small com- 
panies will not be listed. 

5. The nominal value of the securi- 
) ties must be expressed in, and the in- 
}come must be paid in a currency which 
is upon a gold basis. 
| 6, Conditions of issuance of. certificates 
| of deposits must be such that certificates 
may be cancelled or issued upon cable 
| advice. 
| 
Caution and Arrogance 

; 

These requirements illustrate the 
caution and arrogance of American in- 





} 





Manumit, the “Labor 


lette or the Socialist ticket was allowed 
to appear in town? 

They will tell you, the Binghamton 
boosters, the Rotarians, the worshippers 
of George F. Johnson what a great phil- 
anthropist good old “G. F.” is. How when 
there is any deficit in any charity drive, 
“G.P.” makes it up out of his own pock- 
et. Good old “G. F.” Pretty smart bu- 
siness that. Especially when the Y. W. 
C. A. arranges to have all the candidates 
appear to present their political causes 
and you can get on the.telephone and 
call off the meeting if the La Follette 
speaker is allowed to talk. 

Good old “G. F.” Good old Bingham- 
ton where they print scab books, make 
those lovely time clocks, the shrines of 
the modern workers before which so many 
worship every morning, turn out shoes 
for working men and women made so 
largely by their underpaid fellows. 

Good old Open Shop, the ideal of The 
New Capitalists. 


Market 


of foreign conditions but they know that 
foreign businessmen need their funds. 
They will have nothing to do with small 
corporations, which are typical abroad. 
They insist upon payment in currency 
that is upon a gold basis. Foreigners 
may merely regret that Americans will 
only participate in large but simple 
undertakings but they have gone further 
and shown resentment that these Am- 
erican capitalists have taken it upon 
themselves to dictate a return to the gold 
standard. 








| The entrance of foreign internal shares 


into the New York market will probably 
proceed slowly but steadily, as American 
financial imperialism advances and ca- 
pitalists in this country become more 
intimately acquainted with the details 
of foreign economic affairs. After all most 
countries have returned to the gold ba- 
sis so that this is no longer an impedi- 
ment. It is only as Europeans under fi- 
nancial pressure or inducement lose their 








vestors. Capitalists here are still ignorant | nancial imperialism. 


reluctance in European corporations that 
American capital will plunge more heavily 
into the private investment field abroad. 
The New York Stock Exchange will ,in- 
crease dts standing as the world market 
for stocks and bonds. It will become an 
invaluable instrument of American fi- 


School.” To Hold 


Summer Classes To Train Teachers 





By Nellie M. Seeds 


N response to the widespread demand | 


for teachers trained in the new ex: | 
perimental methods, the Manumit, School | 
of Pawling, New York, will run a sum- | 
mer session from July 9th to August 25th, 
providing a training course for teach- 
ers, aS Well as a school for children. The/} 
staff will be chosen largely from present | 
and former Manumit instructors, who | 


assistants for the three groups of 15 to | 
18 children each, but also as special in- 
structors in creative music, science, 
building and carpentry, clay work, weav- 
ing and farming. 

Sponsored as it is by a group of trade 
union leaders, workers and educators, 
Manumit makes a sincere effort to justify 
in its daily routine the name of “Labor | 


washing, setting of tables, etc. ee | 
ed with the daily recreation and group | 
projects, however, they form for the 


forestry. 








branch of an approved foreign institu- 
tion based upon the deposit with a for- 


begun by the Winter School children and 
carried on by the incoming Summer 





children a healthy, joyous and construct- | of the Summer School will be: character 
ive environment peculiarly adapted to | building expressed in terms of ability 
projects in gardening, care of animals, | to shoulder and carry out responsibilities 
out-of-door construction and building, | manfully, joyously and sanely,—and the 
Many of these projects will be | development of a vision of the value and 
necessity in this world of cooperation and 
social justice, 


group. The completion of the dam, which 


| is now being built, will provide an ade- 


quate and delightful swimming pool. 
Student Teachers will share in the ac- 
tivities. and responsibilities of the com- 
munity and the groups. In addition, they 
will meet daily with a staff instructor, 
who with them, as well as for them, will 
translate the practical daily problems in- | 
to terms of an educational philosophy. | 


fic academic objective for the children, as | 
does the Winter School. But considerable 
training in the knowledges and skills will | 
enter incidentally into the working out | 
of the various projects. 

The health of the children will be a | 
primary concern of the school. An ade-| 
quate amount of sleep ;a daily rest hour 


School”, conceiving of the whole of life |and opportunity for leisurely employment; 
as an educative process. Children and/a diet scientifically planned and careful | 
staff share alike in the simple necessary |supervision of eating; 
tasks of dormitory or tent care, dish- |swimming, and other active exercise will 
be relied upon far more than medicines 
or drugs to keep the young bodies fit. 


daily bathing, 


Summed up in a few words, the aim 








@® 
Where Hoover 
Comes From 


OME time ago former Congressman 
Richard Bartholdt called attention to 
the fact that in 1918 during the dark 
days of famine and starvation in Germany 
immediately after the signing of the ar- 
mistice, the German Republican Gov- 
ernment delegated Dr. M. Rieth and Ba- 
ron von der Lancken to visit Mr. Hoover 
and appeal to him in behalf of the milli- 
ons of starving women and children of 
the country. In order to reach Hoover the 
German delegates had to wire to Walter 
Lyman Brown in Rotterdam, director of 
the Belgian Relief Commission, and to 
inform Mr. Brown of the desire to confer 
with Mr. Hoover. ‘Mr. Hoover told Di- 
rector Brown to notify the two German 
delegates, Rieth and von der Lancken, 
that with his compliments they could go 
to hell. 

The details of this occurrence were re- 
ported to a semi-official dispatch under 
date of December 27, 1918, i. e., during 
the Christmas holidays. Instead of 
“Peace on Earth and Good Will toward 
Men!” Hoover issued his “With my com- 
pliments they could go to Hell!” 

When during the last few months Mr. 
Bartholdt reminded the public of Mr. 
Hoover’s humanitarian expression of Dec. 
1918, the German language newspapers 
gave the matter some attention, and the 
result was that under date of April 29, 
1928, the New York boosters of Mr. Hoov- 
jer issued the following campaign state- 
| ment: 


“HOOVER’S ANCESTRY 
TRACED TO GERMANY 
Commerce Secretary’s Kin Totals 947,356, 

Says Genealogist 

“New York, April 29.—Secretary 
Hoover would have the support of many 
hundreds of thousands for the presi- 
dency if all his relatives voted for him, 
according to a statement issued today 
by the Hoover-for-President New York 
State Committee. 


“The statement is based on a letter 
from a Richmond (Ind.) genealogist, 
who wrote the committee that Wayne 
County, Indiana, alone, could contri- 
bute 1000 distant cousins, while near- 
by counties in Indiana and Ohio would 
furnish many thousands more. The 
Richmond genealogist estimated the 
total number of descendants of Andrew 
Hoover, ‘who came from Baden, Ger- 
many, in 1740, would reach 947,356 if 
they could be found. 

“Andrew Hoover settled first in Penn- 
Sylvania, then in Maryland, and then 
in North Carolina, read a telegram to 
the committee from the Richmond Pal- 
ladium, whiclt was asked to check the 
statements of the genealogist.. He was 
the father of all: the Hoover families, 
who have been residents of Richmond 
since it was settled in 1806. The ori- 
ginal Andrew had six sons. The present 
secretary’s descent may be traced in 
biblical style as follows: 


“Herbert, Secretary of Commerce, 
was the son of Jesse, who went to Iowa, 
who was the son of Jesse, who was the 
son of John, buried at West Milton, 
Ohio, who was the son of Andrew, who 
came from Germany in 1740.” 

Ten years after the armistice, and in 
the midst of a presidential campaign, 
Mr. Hoover prides himself on being of 
“Hun” stock. That’s going some. Am- 





will serve not only as group leaders and | ‘The Summer School will offer no speci- }ong our fellow-citizens of German an- 


cestry, there is considerable doubt as to 
the Hoover origin. That one plain Suab- 
ian peasant by the name of Andrew 
Hoover should have been the original 
(“originator”) of 947,356 Hoovers within 
less than two centuries sounds like the 
biblical story of Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob. We think Hoover would have fared 
much better if he had selected Adam as 
his grand-grandfather and Eve as his 
grand-grandmother—this would cover the 
whole ground, because when it comes to 
the primaries in August and to the gen- 
eral election in November all votes are 
welcome—Hun, Dutch, Irish, Scotch, 
white, yellow, brown, red or black. The 
ancestry of all leads back to Paradise, 
whence Adam and Eve came from.—St. 
Louis Labor. 
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National | 
Readers in anorganized commun)- | 


thes desiring information on how to 
local divisions of the Social- 
Mt Party may obtain instructions, | 
charter applications, mem- | 
ership cards, application cards and | 
ali other necessary information by | 
pa William H. Henry, Na- 
> fonal “Executive Secretary, 2653 
- Washington Boulevard, Chicago, | 
Pe information regarding 
4 literature, platforms, ete. 
e: be obtained from the National 
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Florida 
. looks as if we are sxoing to have 
) ae mievement in Florida. We hope 
be able,to announce date and place | 
the state convention soon. A letter 
Jatksonviile from Secretary Feld- 
of 4 radical orgnization which has 
35 members, declares they will join 
‘the Socialist Party in a group 
New Mexico 


‘ | 







% Murray E. King, ecx-editor of the} 
he American Appeal, now living at Roswell. 
©) faforms us there is a rood opportunity | 
5 46 Build up the movement and cast a} 


‘ef Wote for the party in that state. He} 
has made application to do organizing 
Sark for the party with the hove that 
a Will be able to place him in New 
and Arizona 


») © Kansas 


* 

















pe. After 


chess 
Oe tha 







be placed on petitions. 
nic some time during June. 
a big organizing tour Herman has pla 


that have nov been | in the northern section of the state where 
’ he expects to organize some new locals, 


Illinois 


Chicago Socialists are making big plans 
for their annual picnic at Riverview 
Park Chicago, on June 10, when our pres- | 
idential candidate, Norman Thomas, will | 
be the principal speaker. The comrades 
are leaving no stone unturned to make 
this a real opening of the campaign. A 
reception committee, to the number of } 


Idaho 


C. H. Cammans, State Secretary, is 
working almost night and day to secure 
signatures to place a full ticket on the | 
ballot. Cammans has been giving his 


this work done. This is one of the 


Massachusetts | 


The State Convention will be held in| 
the American House, 56 Hanover St.. | 
Boston, on Sunday, June 3, beginning at | 
10:30. All members at large are invited 


Berger’s Speeches 


time and spending his own money to get fo all branches should send delegates. | 


states which needs immediate attention, 
and we want our members everywhere to 


Congressman Berger’s speeches on Im- 
perialism are available and all branches | 


100. will see that Thomas receives the | know that our work within these states|and members are urged to take as large | 


proper reception, and then on June 11, 
a big banquet wil] be held, at which | 
Thomas will have an opportunity to get} 
well acquainted with the Chicago So-| 
cislists. The hall for this banquet will | 
seat 500 people. | 
National Headquarters Branch Org 

Members of the old 28th Ward Branch | 





organized the National Headquarters 
branch with M. . Halushka, financial and 
corresponding secretary, and J. Mahlon} 
Bernes recording secretary and member | 
of the County Delegate Committee 


the best and biggest English branch in 
Chicago. The next meeting will be held 
Monday evening, May 21, at National 


is the business of every one of us. | 
Circulate Petitions! 

Petitions to place the Socialist ticket | 
on the ballot have been sent to all read- 
ers of The New Leader and to sympa- | 
thizers. Get signatures without delay and 


| $4.00 thousand 


a supply as they can. They cost only 
and can be mailed out 
free of charge. } 

Boston | 


Montana 
A fine local of the party has been or- 
ganized at Roundup which makes two 
in the country and good prospects for | 
another. 


The county convention was 


May 8 lt 


Connecticut 


New Haven 


ting out literature. 


io Hi ~ lans of advertisi i i } , 
A big literature campaign will | Pi advertising their state nominees | the state 


4 Socialist Party Plans and Progress Through The 


Ohio 
The Socialists of Ohio are already put- 
They have adopted | 
the 


They intend to scat- 
er these all over the state. Joseph W 


He has | 


On Sunday, May 27, the Socialist Party | immediate future. }¢ 


and the Workmen's Circle will stage a} 


The Boston Central Branch elected | three cornered debate at the Workmen's | 


five delegates to the State Convention | Circle — : 
anized |See that petitions are returned to C. H.|pledged to support Mary Donovan Hap- | Philip Troup, candidate for Mayor on the 


Headquarters, 438 Oak street. | 


in September, 


Cleveland lt 
The Workmen's Circle Club, organized | 
1926, now has 48 mem- 


be carried on and election of a number tou tae ts * eenaliter |Ginluns eomnann 
of county candidates is very =o | names on one side and the platform in /|deration at 
1eld ON brief on the other. ist newspapers. 
for a 
| Sharts, nominee for Governor, is plan- | meeting. 
|ning a big speaking campaign. 
already secured dates for meetings in the | t 


jother meeting, 


| Italian speaker will be secured, 


States | 


Wisconsin 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan will send a full delegation to 
convention of the Socialists in 
The Sheboygan So- 





candidates’ | Cialists complain that they get no consi- 


all from. their local capital- 
They are making plans 
rousing Mayor Daniel W. Hoan 


Encouraged by the gre s 

heir Daniel W. Hoan ae a a 
‘lalists in Racine are arranging for an- 
this tirne to be devoted 
of Italian extraction. An 
Racine 


o the citizens 


. a 7 . ‘ county has notified the state offi 
Cammans, Box 30, Boise, not later than | good for Governor. Democratic ticket last fall will speak |bers. The club has ordered a bundle of | jt wili send - ation ite 
June 15, Remember the date! ‘ New Bedford for the Democratic Party; Mancil Rice,|tem copies of The New Leader for each | convention * full delegation to the state 
Oklahoma | acrne strikers are still holding fast. Re-| 4 son of the late Mayor Frank J. Rice, ago bgp oe hag ag we expect | 1 
" a w | Will speak in behalf of tl R bli to interest our members in the stud | 
aho [lief funds should be sent to the New pe ehalf of the Republican | {0 interes y of | New York State 


Thomas L. Buie, State Secretary, with | Bedford Textile Council, 746 Pleasant St | Party, and Karl C. Junsek, State organiz- 
jer of the Socialist Party, will speak for | 


The | headquarters at Farry, sent the National|Comrades Manning and Thompson are b j 
the Socialist Party. 


members are determined to make this| Office a copy of a letter he wishes sent/doing good work helping the Textile 


over the state to about 500 people. The 
National Organization mimeographed the 
letter, also paid the postage. Buie is on 


Headquarters, 2653 W. Washington Blvd.|the job. There should be a few hundred | 


Readers of The New Leader in the 25th 
28th, 29th, or 30th ward, 


Socialists 
are urged to/month to the stafe office in Oklahoma 


making contributions every 


attend. }for there is a big opportunity to build 
. |@ powerful movement and elect a large 
Minnesota | number of Socialists in the fall election. 

Emil Herman, National Organizer, | Texas 


|writes that they have added five more} 
members to the new local at Minneapolis|in at National Headquarters with a big 
|and are selecting presidential electors to| smile and declared that there is lots of 
A committee of | life in the Socialist movement in Texas. | 
| three was selected to arrange for a pic-|They are securing a large number of] 
Minneapolis | railroaders as members of the Party, and | 
Ogi. is getting the Socialist | Socialists want either Norman Thomas |are putting out large quantities of liter-| 

this has been} or Victor L. Berger to speak at the picnic. | ature. 


nner. an orgafiizing tour 





: 


Bs 


a) 


J. C. Yancey of Fort Worth dropped 


Council. Comrade Lewis has spoken for 
the strikers and Norman Thomas spoke 
at their mass meeting, May 14. 
Lewis’ Dates 
Alfred Baher Lewis will speak in Dart- 
Malden Young 


cal on May 15, at the 


League for Industrial Democracy Con- |< 
ference on May 23, 


on May 25. He recently spoke at the 
Baptist Ministers’ Alliance, for the New 
Bedford strikers, and the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace. 


Maine 


very interesting meeting Thursday eve- 
ning, May 10. 
an interesting report of the national con- 
mouth College for the newly formed lo- | vention, 
The Local voted to hold a picnic the lat- 
Poale Zion group, May 16, at the Church | ter part of July at Carlson's Grove, Fox- 


Hamden 
The Socialist Party of Hamden held a 


Walter E. Davis made 


he was one of the delegates. 


on, Conn. It was voted to ask August 


] and at the Boston/Claessens of New York to address the |@ full ticket. 
University School of Religious Education | gathering. j 


| 
Missouri 


State Chairman J. G. Hodges informs} they will arrange meetings at Salt Lake 
the National Office that he has for-|City and Ogden for George R. Kirkpat- 
| warded declaration of nomination for | rick, who will tour the west during 
Governor and other state officials to}The local at Ogden held a good business | Albany, Coh 


| that state. 
at the state convention, which will be|Place for the State’ Convention. 
held in Moose Hall, Morgantown, Sunday, | S¢Mtation will be enlarged to include ev- 
st For the first time in| €™Y county of the state, if possible, and 

many years West Virginia is alive with | it is planned to have it Surpass the Al- 
Socialist sentiment and a desire to build bany convention of 1916 in every respect. 
a big movement. They are going to have | Headquarters will be the Ten Eyck Ho- 
tel, where the large dining room on the 

main floor will be available for the ses- 
| Sions. 
;}ments will include the State Secretary, 


June 3, 1:30 p. 


West Virginia | 


, The State Convention 
As a result of a conference of the 


State Secretary Higgins writes that the | State Executive Committee members with 


Utah 


party is continuing to make progress in|the Committee of Action on May 8, it 
He expects a good turnout | W@S decided to confirm Albany as the 


a 


Repre- 


A committee of local arrange- 


State Secretary Kennedy writes that}/Herman Kobbe, and Theresa B. Wiley, 


Comrade Farrington has started on his|the Secretary of State. They also ex-}meeting with State Chairman EK G. 


Yancey says the consensus of |arduous work of putting a ticket on the | pec 

opinion is that the Socialists will cast a/ field in Maine. Those willing to help will|the ballot and the .comrades are very| organiza 
larger vote this year than they have cver| please write to him, care of Wm. J.| much pleased with the work of 

Ramsdell, Freeport, Maine, 


t 











t to have a full county ticket on/ Locke of Salt Lake City as er. 
tion there 


jonal Convention, ; 


the Na-| committee of nine to carry on the cam- 
; paign work, 





selec @' conn 


i. 


The) the old-time Socialists of Delaware ai 
ind 
oy Tg the reorganization of the party 


| members of the State Executive Com- 
mittee residing inthe Capitol District, 
June. | and two representatives each from Locals 


oes, Troy and Schenectady, 
Pierre De Nio has been calling upon 
coun 


ties ante the 


(lerery 


ie 
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ONE GREAT LITTLE 
MAN 








Fo nearly a month now, I have been in the presence 
of one of the greatest of latter-day souls. 


As the concluding biography of a series of “Pioneers 
of Freedom,” which I hope soon will come out in book 
form under the auspices of Pioneer Youth, it seemed 
most appropriate to choose the life of Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz. 


We begin with Thomas Paine, then the struggle be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamilton, then irances Wright 
and the beginnings of the labor movement, Wendell 
Phillips and the Abolitionists, the rise of the miners, 
Altgeld and the Western movement, Henry George and 
*Gene Debs and end with Steinmetz. 


For very definitely indeed this great little man stood 
between two worlds—the world'of the Industrial Revo- 
lution brought about by steam and the revolution into 
which we have come today, the Electrical Revolution. 


In this latter turnover he was both pioneer and 
prophet. He died five short years ago, but already 
there have come to pass developments at which he 
hinted then and which men thought would be decades 
in arriving. 


For most newspaper readers, Steinmetz remains a 
gnome-like “wizard” with a misshapen body and a huge 
head, throwing thunder-bolts around the laboratories 
of the General Electric up at Schenectady. He has 
become a brooding magician in their minds, one set 
apart from the run of common men, a great scientist, 
if you please, but saiedia a human being. 


And nothing could be further from the truth. For 
no matter how greatly men might marvel at the in- 
tellect that was functioning within that noble head, 
they never came away from Steinmetz without ex- 
claiming at the mighty love for his fellows that was 
evident in his every action. 


Steinmetz was not studying the behavior of elec- 
tricity over long distance transmission lines because 
he wanted his company to outdistance some rival or 
thought to find personal fame or fortune in the per- 
formance. 


He had always before him the vision of a world more 
spacious and beautiful, more leisurely and wise than 
ours. 





In his book, “America and the New Epoch,” he wrote: 

“Our nation is the only large democratic nation, 
thus we have no example which we can follow, and the 
problem of our industrial reorganization thus is a far 
vaster one than it appears at first; we have to find new 
ways and means, accomplish a thing which has never 
been accomplished before---co-operative organization 
of a democratic nation. Democracy itself thus is on 
trial before the judgment of history; if we fail, demo- 
cratic America ends as a wor!d power, in an unsuccess- 
ful experiment in the world’s history, and the world 
goes back to monarchial forms of organization—even 
if they should call their ruler ‘President’ and play at 
elections.” 


“The problem of industrial reorganization.” That 
was what constantly absorbed Steinmetz. And in that 
problem he saw the tremendous part which cheap and 
abundant electrical power would play. Reorganization, 
he repeated again and again, meant co-operation. Re- 
turn to individualistic, cut-throat competition meant 
ruin. When man could have free and unhindered access 
to the titan forces of electricity, he could be rid of the 
drudgery that keeps him half dead half the time, and 
comes alive for achievements beyond our wildest 
dreams. 


He declared once that within one hundred years the 
working day of industry would be only four hours long. 
“He looked forward to an era of such quickened mental 
development,” says J. W..Hammond, his official biog- 
rapher, “such advanced and universal education, that 
people would spend much of their twelve hours of 
leisure in cultivating their higher natures, in acquiring 
uplifting knowledge, in seeking soul-awakening recrea- 
tion, as well as in the upbuilding of physical health.” 


“Work,” Steinmetz said once to Charles W. Wood, 
“is a curse. The ‘chief aim of society should be to 
abolish work.” 


And by work he meant, of course, the drudgery to 
which the huge majority of us are doomed under a 
system of society which makes profits, not service nor 
self-expression the chief end of man. 


Now Steinmetz was a Socialist. He did not “just 
happen” to be a Socialist. He was driven from Ger- 
many by Bismarck’s police because of his Socialist ac- 
tivities. It was with the greatest difficulty that he was 
able to get to this country. 


Over here he numbered among his dearest friends 
the Socialists in his community. He took a most active 
interest in the affairs of his party. He was elected to 
office in Schenectady on a Socialist ticket and made a 
magnificent run for State Engineer on the party ticket 
in 1923. To the day of his death he was a dues-paying 
member of the party. 

lf I had children who were casting about for some 
great American hero, as children will, I would give 
them Charles Proteus Steinmetz. I can think of no 
more fitting ideal for up and coming American youth 
than the life of this man. 

Modern-minded, civilized, widely cultured in other 
fields than that in which he was master, acutely con- 
cerned with human suffering and injustice, lover of all 
living things from the children who surrounded him so 
eagerly to the thousand and one captivating pets whom 
he took under his shelter, Steinmetz seems to have 
combined in one person the highest ideals of our mod- 
ern movement. 


It is up to us who remain to see to it that we do our 
part in bringing about that co-operative re eorganization 
of society which was Steinmetz’s stirring vision. Of 
course, there is no such thing as mass production of 
Steinmetzes. 


| Oklahoma, 


We are not suffering under any delusions of grandeur 
as to what we can accomplish as individuals. But we 
can resolve that before they are done with us, each in 
his own way will have done something to make that 


vision of--a-worsld of mastered forces, working for thes | aos 


service of all, came true. 


McAlister Coleman. 
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| wrote the fierce speeches in which Jack | 


When this poor dub went on a schooner 


« Two 


Liberals And One Fighter »~ 
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By McAlister Neste Ciba 

’O lawyers, each of them leaders in 

the embattled “liberal” ranks, have 
written books on what is happening to 
that rather misty something which we 


“LET FREEDOM RING” is the 
slogan of Arthur Garfield Hays 
as well as the name of his 
book reviewed here by 
Coleman. 


new 


McAlister 


! 
| plaining their rights to the workers. A 
| fighter for the underdog, first, last and 
|all the way from the defence of har- 
|assed Boston book-clerks to the shield- 
jing of the Negro Dr. Sweet from the 








| blood-thirsty mobs of Detroit. 





like to call “American Freedom.” And 
both reach the conclusion that plenty is 
happening. 

They go about in strikingly different 
manner. In his book, “The Inquiring 
Mind” (published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company), Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., 
of the Harvard Law School, who has long 
defended our rather pitiful remnants of 
free speech, wants the reader distinctly 
to understand,\that while he thinks “that 
there has beed\ insufficient toleration for 
the expression of arguments against pri- 
vate property, I remain sufficiently con- 
vinced of the value of property to spend 
most of my time studying how the law 
can adequately protect it. My sympa- 
thies and all my interests and associa- 
tions are with people who save, who 
manage and produce. But I want my 
side to fight fairly and wisely, and I re- 
gard some of the methods hereafter dis- 
zussed for safeguarding the existing po- 
litical and economic system as dis- | 
tinctly short-sighted or unfair fighting.” | the necessity for an excursion into a 

With such a typical new republican | mining camp where injunctions against 
attitude you will not expect to find much | meetings were falling like snow flakes, 
fire in Dr. Chaffee’s book—and will get | into a textile town where the cops had 
what you expect. This is a collection of | taken to riot clubs. into any old place 
rather academic papers beginning with | where the rights of a minority were be- 
an able exposition of the postulate that |ing assailed. And always Arthur was 
“knowledge is not a series of propositions | there in the heat and dust and sweat 
to be absorbed, but a series of problems! of the scrimmaging, arguing fiercely with 
to be absorbed” and discussing such | injunction judges, telling State troopers 
problems as The Rand School case, the ; t0 go where they belonged, patiently ex- 





Arthur Garfield Hays 








Now he sits down and tells the reader 
' something of what he has seen during 
| those crowded days of the Great Reac- 
| tion since the War. To some the stories 
{may weil sound incredible. We Social- 
‘ists know how true they are. They range 
from the colorful, sometimes wistfully 
humorous story of the famous Scopes 
trial in Dayton, Tennessee, to the black 
tragedy of Sacco and Vanzetti. They 
are touched with fine satire here, the 
Strength of deadly earnestness there. 
They give a cross-section view of Amer- 
ica under fear. Always in the back- 
ground we sense the prowling of terrible 
panic. Fear of ideas and their expres- 
sion, fear of the new and the uncon- 
ventional, fear of anything which may 
undermine the institution of private 
property about which Prof. Chaffee pro- 
fesses such concern. And when this 
panic finds its release in mob expres- 
sion, we have these atrocious assaults 


on all fundamental American rights 
which Mr. Hays so masterfully de- 
scribes. 


Why a man who has seen so much 
of the cruel world behind the capitalist 
veil can still remain a “Liberal” is past 
my comprehension. But “God moves in 
a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form.” If He would send us a few more 
“Liberals” 
gion all over again. 








Bimba case, the injunctions against the | 
Wobbiies in California from the cool 


A Liberal Who Gets Mad 


‘A Most Superior Person’ 





But if you want fire, go to Arthur Gar- | 
field Hays’ new book, “Let Freedom | 
Ring” (published by Boni and Liveright). 
Here in direct contrast to the calm of 
Chaffee you have the indignant writing | 
of a fighter who is boiling mad about | fortune. 
the way our civil liberties are being | with “person,” and the moment one saw 
| booted about. And about this booting no | him that line, ‘A most superior person,” 
|one is in a better position to write than | came into one’s mind. 
| Arthur Garfield Hays. This reviewer has| There was no helping it. The look, 
| been with Arthur full many a time when | the bearing, and the speech of the man 
| the alarum was sounded and there was | inevitably suggested it. He was one of 


THE PALAVERBUND 


expedition among the railroad brother- 
hoods and begged $22,000 together to se- 
cure the election of Jack, the Farmer- 
Labor candidate. 

And while I was eating hot dogs and 
hamburgers and slept in third class ca- 
ravansaries to save the 
great cause, our Jack shook down our 
apparition, the cruel crude oil interest 


| 
} 
} 
heights of an ivory tower in Cambridge. | 
| 


By Henry W. Nevinson 
IS name was the pride of Lord Cur- 
zon’s life, and also his greatest mis- 

It rhymed, however poorly, 











I USED to think the plunderbund ruled 
the United States. Now I know it 
doesn't. 
| A mightier power has come to taw, the 
jp Pepevestiend, Talk has become the big- 
gest big business there is, and every- 
| body else is afraid of it, including the 
| Captains of the Land and Machine in- 





| dustries. Even the mighty hero Cap- 
ltains of War fear and kowtow to the | and socked away the jack on which he | 
Palaverbund. is still living. 


It’s gotten so none of them dare turn Alas, I knew Jack well. He was a fine 
|around without first asking their Publi- | tall upstanding man; a hale fellow well 
| city Agents what they must say and do, , met, with a cheerful smile for everybody 


}and when, where and how to say vane 4 the bluest honest eyes I ever looked 
ido it. into, and he could outlie Ananias and 


| That’s a fact. I've been looking | his inside was blacker than the interior 
| around, listening and seeing. If I want | of a black cat at midnight. 

to know what the Rockefellers are go-; Of course, there are good politicians 
ing to think or do about this or that, I’m | 4nd bad politicians in both parties but 
| told: “You go see Ivy Lee”’—‘Poison I have to admit that my experience with 
lIvy,” union men call him—“he knows | Jack cooled my enthusiasm for the great 
|more about it than I do. I pay him to| American game mightily. 





let you listen to me.” Certain it is that our capitalist breth- 
And Pierp Morgan, DuPont, Guggen-|Tren let neither religion nor party lines 
| heim, same with them. Mighty as they interfere with their ambition. 





}sound when the roll of our rulers is 
| called, they don’t dare answer for them- 
| selves. One and all they say: “See my 
| Public Relations Counsel.” 
| And who pays for it? 

| do, but they don’t. It’s all charged to/ concerning the cost of the World War 


THE COST OF THE LATE WAR 
All things come to him who waits, runs , 
an old saying. I’ve been waiting for this 
They say they /|a long time. 


} 
j the Ultimate Consumer, who finally pays | Now here they are fresh off the bat of 


|} all bills, even when he doesn’t think he | the League of Nations Committee. 

| does. Well, then, the late crusade for culture, | 
| There's a lot of things Ultimate Con- | civilization and democracy cost 37,000,- | 
|/sumer doesn’t think he pays for, and/000 (thirty-seven million) human lives. 
| tall talk is one of them. Talk may have|Ten million of these were killed out- | 
| been cheap once upon a time, but that |right. Twenty million failed to be born, 
|; must have been long before the propa- their parents having more important 
| ganda bureaus were merged into the Pal- | business on hand, and 6,000,000 “non- 
;averbund. And these Palaverbund boys | combatants” fell victims of pests, misery 
| know their business. and starvation, or increased mortaliity 


They found out during the war to end | rate, as the League committee calls it. | « 


| war that you could make almost every-! Thirty-seven million lives—what does 
body believe anything if you said it loud |that mean? Oh, just about the com- 
enough and often enough on the front | bined population of all American towns 
Pages and cities with a population above 2,000 
They became so all-powerful at last | inhabitants. 
| that they actually made Calvin Coolidge Pretty good war. But nothing to what 
President of the United States. and not | the next one promises to be if somebody 
; only that, but actually made millions be- ; don’t padlock the preparedngss maniacs 
‘lieve he was a Great, Strong, Silent | pretty soon 
Man! Besides the cost in human lives which 
And still there are folks who fail to | really have little cash value, as it costs 
see the need of a strong labor amd liberal | society only $6,000 to raise and educate 
press in this country. With nearly all |a child to the point where it will make | 
the avenues of information closed to us | good pest and poison gas fodder, 
is it any wonder that justice, sanity and | World War cost $362,500,000,000 in 
right have hard sledding? | cash, or something like the present 
Whoever controls the minds of men | ue of the North American continent 
controls the nation. And the plutes In other words, if the whole of the 
know that! earth's surface between the Panama Ca- 
,nal and Hudson Bay with all its farms 
| homes, colleges, insane asylums, churches, | 
| penitentiaries, factories, mines, banks 
}and what not, would sink to the bottom 
of the ocean, the loss would just about 
|equal the cost of the World War. Yet 
we kill mad dogs and let militarists roam 
wild. 


the 
cold 
val- 


“NON-PARTISANISM” 

Don't it beat all how non-partisan Big | 
Business is? 

Nationally speaking, Harry Sinclair is 
a@ Republican with a marked leaning to- 
ward state rights, because down in Okla- 
homa Harry is as good a Democrat as 
ever walked in shoe leather. 

Frinstance, he gave my Friend Jack | 
Walton 25,000 berries while Jack was | 
stumping the state for governor on the 
Democratic ticket as the peerless leader | 
of the Farmer-Labor forces and Marland, 
who is as good a Republican outside of 
Oklahoma.as Sinclair is a Democrat in 
handed Jack $75,000 and | 
bought him a $53,000 mansion besides, | 
and all this while some of us dumbbells | 


Recently the Health Department of | 
Harrison, N. J., sent out notices to par- | 1 
ents requesting them to permit their 
children to undergo the Shick test. 
The health authorities failed to ex- 
plain in the notices that the test was | 
to determine the susceptibility of per- 
sons to diphtheria. Yesterday the de- 
partment received the following letter | 
from a mother: 

“I refuse positively to permit either 
of my boys to take the Shick test. I 
have read the book and seen the play 
and I want’ you to know that f don’t 
approve of them.” 


Peston extermination to such evil- | 
rs of great wealth as Harry Sinclair | 

frnest “Marland. 

If I remember, it was in September 





money of the}; 


It’s the official statistics | 


your Margaret! 


what to slight and how to slight it.” 


NVhen she was twelve I let her make an 


ept that when she asked for heip, I gave 
t, and I made the buttonholes. The re- | 
ult wasn’t the superior work you insist | 
‘pon; but I was well pleased.” 





those people who seem to be born ma- 
ture. 

As we watched him stalking about in 
Oxford, his hair so sleck, his face so vir- 
ginal, the 
white flower in his buttonhole so sym- 
bolic of a blameless life, and his sen- 
tences so perfect in rhetorical form, we 


his expression so faultless, 


Statesman!” 

All through his lift he retained the 
same aspect, the same manner, the same 
rhetoric and the same self-esteem.. His 
qualities laid him open to easy satire. 
When, at an early age, he was appointed 
Under-Secretary for India, Labouchere, 
in‘ “Truth,” remarked: “When I. say 
‘that Mr. Curzon is about one-tenth as 
clever as he thinks himself, I am paying 
{him a very high compliment indeed.” 
And again, “He should carefully eschew 
his present mode of speaking and realize 
hat he is not a divinity addressing 
|lack beetles when he has to explain 
the Indian policy of the Government.” 

When first he entered the House of 
Commons, well before he was 30, he 
seemed, and, indeed, was, conscious of 
his own great destiny. He wore the 
look of ineffable superiority. “He had 
always the appearance of being a dis- 
tinguished historical personage sitting 
for his portrait,”’ wrote an observer in 











like Hays we might get reli- ! 


all nodded to each other, and remarked: | 
,|"There goes the model of the Young | 


|successor of Asquith and Milner at Bal- 
| liol, 
His Three Mistakes 
And that wise old Master warned him 
against giving the impression, “probably 
very undeserved,” of conceit and self- 


in his nature. He regarded himself as | 
one of the few remaining aristocrats | 
born to rule and guide the Empire. And, 


last. 

The epigram fitted him as exactly as 
his coat. He was beyond question a 
most superior person. And yet the 
rhyme was his disaster. It inevitably 


or did, and so his other qualities were 
obscured. 

Airs of superiority generally denote ut- 
ter absence of humor, but Curzon was 
really something of a humorist (see his 
“Tales of Travel), and a good deal of a 
wit. 
ter, even including his own. 


of the “Tory Democrat,” who took the 
Disraeli “Sybil” as his model. 


lower classes.”” He possessed an appre- 
ciation of beauty—not only of feminine 
beauty—but of the noblest forms of art 
—very rare among British statesmen. 
And his personal industry had no limit. 
Indeed, if industry can be excessive, his 
exceeded all proportion. 

But it was his spirit of adventure that 
most attracted me. 

Just when he was becoming conspic- | 
uous as the rising young statesman in 
London, with every social advantage and | 
the highest career lying open before him, 
he chose to disappear into the Middle 
| East, to wander in Persia, Afghanistan, 
the Pamirs and the Indian frontier, sim- 
ply with the object of making himself 
personally @cquainted with the prob- 
lems then confronting India in relation 
to the Russian advance. 

He may have been wrong in his judg- 
men: he was right in his purpose—and 
what other young statesman has risked 
all his future for so high an object? It 
may be said that he was already resolved 
to rule India as Viceroy, but what Vice- 
roy now takes the trouble to become per- 





sonally acquainted with the problems of 


|such immense responsibility? Or what | 
| Prime Minister has taken the trouble, 


| sition? 


mistakes of Curzon’s life were commit- 


came in one year (1905). They were his 


ary), 


Lord Kitchener (in August)—and his | 
Partition of Bengal (in October). Those | 
errors were all due to a certain want of 
tact, springing from excessive self-suffi- | 
ciency. But they were due also to his | 


inconsiderate passion for “efficiency.” 

In his farewell speech to India hej} 
said: “If I were asked to sum up my | 
work in a single word, I would say ‘Effi- 
ciency.’ That has been our gospel, the 
keynote of our administration.” 

But Lord Ronaldshay’s present volume } 
(“The Life of Lord Curzon,” by the Earl 
of Ronaldshay, N. Y. Boni & Liveright) 





1887. He was a man after old Dr. Jow- | ends with the appointment to India, and | 
ett’s own heart-—he was the distinguished | two more are yet to come. 
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| “The Child’s 


HoME EDUCATION 


First School is the Family’’—Froebel 


”~ 





By Jessie 

ME. KINGSLAND looked up with a}; 
smile as Mrs. Matthews, worried of 
face, came around the corner of the 
house. Suspecting the cause of the 
frowns, she asked as she placed a chair, 
“How’s Dorothy's ironing coming along?” 
“Oh, dear!” groaned Mrs. Matthews, 


hang them on the line again. Now she’s 
in her room crying. I don’t know what to 
do. She’s been six weeks doing a little 
sewing—had to rip two garments and 
do them over.” 

“Well, well, poor child! 
hard time from the start to finish. 
be you're too particular, my dear.” 
Kingsland’s kind old face was 
remulous in her desire to 
neighbor's methods and yet give 
fense. 


fairly | 


no of- 


“I am particular. I want her to be | now.” 
superior in every way. 
“But one must remember, you will 


By the Pleasant Road of Praise 


I made her rinse the things out and /|came back breathless, 
hand. 

for me. 
See, her age is written beneath. 


| Way,” 


a | 


L. Jackson 


“By the time she was sixteen she had 
made three complete sets of undergar- | 
ments, two dresses and many other | 
things. She had learned to sew and had 
been happy through it all. Wait,” and 
Mrs. Kingsland hastened into the house. 

“These tell the story,” she said as she 
a book in her 
“Her brother took these pictures 

Here she is in her first apron 


“What a sweet little dear! 
“Here she is wearing the dresses she | 


She’s had a | Made before she was sixteen. And here,” 
May- | Mrs. Kingsland’s eyes gloved 
Mrs. | Picture of the machine her 
| her on her sixteenth birthday 
attack her | |member she threw her arms around his 
neck and cried, she was so happy. 
| has the same machine in her own home 


“here is a 
father gave 
I re- 


She 


| 


“Oh, I wish I had tried some such 
cried Mrs. Matthews. “I wonder 


agree, that superiority in a child is very | whether I could make it work now!” 


lifferent from superiority in you or me.” 
“Yes, but—the essentials! Look at 

You trained her. 

you'd give me your method.” 
“Yes, I taught her the essentials. 


those very things on the line 
I wish | yourself. 

worked hard enough. 
I | of those she did. 


Begin with 

Iron them 
her you thought she'd 
Then praise some 
I’m sure some of them 


“Of course, you could 


Tell 


ulso taught her what the essentials are | must be all right.” 


—two very different things.” 
“I don’t—” 


“That is, I painstakingly taught her 


ewing comes first.” 
“I didn’t insist upon it with Margaret. 


I cut it out and showed her how 
That was all, ex- 


pron. 
° run the machine. 


“Yes—” 


| this 


“They are.” Mrs. Matthews’ face 


quivered. 


“Now, my dear, my whole method was 
I didn't ask for perfection, and I 
When I couldn't 


Mrs. Matthews gasped. “You taught | praised when I could 
her to slight—” I remembered that she was a little girl 
“Yes, to slight the non-essentials. You | Preparing herself to do the hardest, but 
sked for my method also the noblest work in the world, and 
“You begin with sewing.” I encouraged. Praise and encouragement 
“Almost from babyhood, Margaret | Will carry one far toward perfection— | 
vanted to run the sewing-machine and you yourself say that my Margaret 
“So did Dorothy; but, of course, hand- | is a perfect housekeeper. She is. She 


keeps her little home in charming con- 
dition 
sweet and .well-behaved: 
cheerful and 
finds a little time to keep up her music 
and painting. 
You go home and try it.” 


Her three children are clean and 
she herself is 
in good health, and she 


Just praise, nothing else. | 


“I will—and thank you.” There were | 


tears in Mrs. ‘Matthew's cycs, but her 
voice Was 


full of hope - 


a 


sufficiency. That self-sufficiency lay deep | 


indeed, he was one of them—perhaps the 


suggested itself, no matter what he said | 


He had some insight into charac- | 
He was | 
kindly and well disposed, a genuine type | 


One of | 
his chief aims was “the elevation of the | 


except the present Leader of the Oppo- | 


It is quite true that the three great | 
ted while he was Viceroy, and they all | 
speech to Calcutta University (in Febru- | 


hinting that Orientals were by na- | 
ture incapable of truth—his quarrel with | 








THE 
CHATTER BOX 


AST week brought me to Northern Massachusetts 
and the more civilized part of New Hampshire. It 

also gave me the long postponed trout-fishing trip. The 

brooks were high, the air was cold, and something hap- 
| pened to the poor fish that seldom affects their human 
kin; they refused to bite for even the most glamorous 
bait. My total result had best remair. untold. But the 
loneliness was delightful, the wind vigorously stimulat- 
| ing. My head cleared itself of all the old maze and dis- 
order. 

Even as I sat on a high bank, unmindful of the more 
unmindful trout in the eddy below, I did much musing 
on my environment. Here I, an avowed revolutionist, 
sat within the old garden where once a full sapped beet 
} Of a revolt shot its blood veined leaves into the sun 
overnight. Of course that miracle took place in 1775 
and not a man is now alive to remember that famous 
day and year. 

Off in the distance stood an inn. An old tavern of 
the Revolution. Washington must have slept there. 
By that universal New England motto, old boy George 
did nothing all his born days but hop from inn to farm- 
house and just sleep and sleep and sleep. How he ever 
got into Jersey to cross the Delaware is one whopper 
of a cross-purpose puzzle. 























































































































I had managed to eat at the inn. By some queer 

quirk of stubborn purpose, the succeeding generations 
of revolutionary daughters had kept all material prog- 
ress away from the hostelry. Kerosene lamps, water 
from the well, waste baskets hewn from tree stumps, 
terribly old furniture, hand-wrought hasps and drawer 
pulls, flintlocks, tomahawks, powder horns, wall mir- 
rors from France, aud all that. The fireplace drew 
right well and threw four inches of heat. I sat two 
feet away, so I didn’t sense the ancient glamor-glow 
that one reads about. And everything was broad and 
low-ceilinged. And a sort of quiet death floated over 
the living room. No one spoke above a whisper. I 
liked that. What with my roystering Ludlow Street 
self, my clamorous manner, and altogether careless 
irreverence, this was a fit setting to send me donner- 
vettering through the roof. It was only when the gray- 
haired stiff-necked mistress came in to get my order 
that I sat back in mind and determined myself for 
befitting behaviour. Her voice shoved or rather poked 
me back into gentle pose. The way she said “Cream 
cheese sandwiches only today; we're all out of chicken” 
will ring on in memory alongside of “Don’t shoot until 
you see the whites of their eyes.” Her forefathers 
must have ambushed the British at Bunker Hill. And 
until the now immortal cheese sandwiches came, I sat 
and was so lamb-like in thought. 
} So this was the resting place of a one-time red- 
blooded revolution. So to this curiosity shop of real 
and perhaps unreal knick-knacks of antiquity, we, 
Americans might come as to a votive shrine, to recall 
what the old revolutionary days were like. Mercy me! 
I cried within myself to the Spirit of 1776. . . . Did it 
pay? To have lived so nobly, to have given so much, 
| to have created such a hub-bub.. . and then to have 
died so sadly ... and for such a cemetery? : 





Then and there, I almost decided to give up revo- 
luting, and grow a round paunch, get up a high blood 
pressue and die like a business man. If that Bunker 
Hill minute-man who popped musket balls into the 
whites of the British eyes would only have lived to see 
this three-time great-granddaughter of his hand out 
cream cheese tit-bits with such cultural gesture and 
aristocratic mien to a bow-wow of a rebel like myself? 
What would he have thought? What would he have 
done? Here, let some Eugene O’Neill or George M. 
Cohan get busy and rush the Theatre Guild into a 
startling drama. Forty-six scenes and eighteen hours 
of solid play would hardly suffice. And if the matter 
were just sprinkled over with a little sauce of sex- 
perversion and Oedipus Rex complexes, and with a few 
children polyandered into the mince . . . how the critics 
would scream, and the suburbs shell out? 

I thought up a number of last scenes. The best one 
I think might with some decency be borrowed from the 
Russian. The old boy lifts the trusty, rusty flintlock 
from the wall, goes over to the mirror, turns the barrel 


to his head .. . cries out “Yea, captain, I see the whites 
of me own eyes..." pulls the trigger . . . and expires 
to a sigh and the last few words . . . “pooh-pooh for 


the Revolution .. .” 

In keeping with my lately proclaimed tenets of tol- 
erance, let me assert here that I hold no ill-will against 
the lady of the inn. I confess to a little prejudice be- 
cause of her membership in the D. A. R. and her play- 
ing the antique racket with such complete disregard for 
my own superior sake. I might have urgently wanted 
to grab some stiffened person by the scruff of the 
neck and, so held, swing her above my head three 
times as some old Hebraic ritual has it. Only there a 
fine prayer is said and an old hen is used. 


But, as I said before, my new born tolerance forbade 
then and forbids now any such contemplation or act 
Let her rather remain there among her oil-lamps, 
and bits of mouldering junk, preserving an antiquity of 
wood and iron and glass, from whence all polish, and 
gloss and gloried story have ‘vanished forever. Out 
of such the heritage of America’s past remains a cold 
and forbidding symbol. Such as her keep New Eng- 
land barren and bleak and forbidding. Through 
them Sacco and Vanzetti burned in a chair of flame. 
Through them witches hung in Salem; and always 
there will be more martyrs and victims of America’s 
feudalism. 

That fellow who dug up the worms for me, the dirt 
farmer who still eked a living out of the rocky soil 

. even in New England, God bless his kind. He had 
no inn. He had no antiquities. He paid an electric bill 
every month. Washington never siept at his house. 
He didn’t remember if he ever had a great-grandfather 
at Lexington. He swore by his Chevrolet. He worked 
in the mill during winters . . . God ought to bless his 
kind. He didn’t make a living at anything else but 
work. ... Christ . . . why doesn’t God bless his kind? 

. And the antique lady of the Revolutionary tavern 
is so rich... makes oodles of money because so many 
tourists stop there. Such a historic place . . . and still 
using oil lamps, and high colonial beds, and a fire-place 
where you eat ... and well water .. . flintlocks, and 
hand-made hasps, and nails, and waste baskets hewn 
out of tree trunks, and an old spinning wheel . . . near 
the hearth. . 

Here, out by the brook, though the scene is still @ 
bit bleak, and the air cold, I am touched with life and 
a joy for being part of it. Out there stands the tavern. 
A crypt, a sad mound in which the most inspiring part 
of my country’s past lies buried. What a shameful 
place! What a shameless travesty! 






Back here again at the typewriter. I am forgetting 
abeut the tavern, the lady, the antiques and Washing- 
ton’s long sleep. I am thinking of the man who dug 
my worms, who works in the mill in winter, and plugs 
and ploughs over his rockland spring and summer. In 
him lies my hope. For him I will be tolerant, and oe 
and work and work within my all-liberating dream. . 

S. A. de Win. 
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are working to be reinstated. All 
this is evidence of the remarkable revival 
our New York City Organization. 


© Bight new branches are in the proc- 
‘ess Of organization. Some twenty o1 
more applications are now on hard for 
the chartering of a branch in the 3rd 
‘A. D. Branch. At a meeting held last 
"Thursday evening in Washington Heights 
‘g@ score of new members were obtained 
the members of a former branch ir 
district were also present. After the 
Meeting that evening our branch in the 
@2nd-23rd Assembly Districts reorgan- 
ized. Comrade Max Delson was elected 
Organizer; Dora Delson Financial secre- 
tary; Zena Spector, Recording Secretary. 
_After a short discussior it was apparent 
that our Washington Heights Branch 
will again function and that plans wil) 
goon be perfected for an aggressive mem- 
bership drive and campaign in this part 
of the City. 

On Monday evening, May 14th, a pre- 
liminary organization meeting was held 
in the Sunnyside and Woodside Sections 
at Long Island. Another branch is being 
“organized in the Rockaway Beach Sec- 
~tion of Queens County. 

On Wednesday evering, May 16th, a 
branch was organized in the 12th Assem- 
bly District, Kings County. A meeting 
for this purpose has ben called in the 
home of Comrade Frank Smith—78 East 
th. Street, Bklyn. Comrades William 
Karlin, Louis P. Goldberg and Harry W 
Laidler will be present and the enrolle¢c 
Socialist voters, comrades who have re- 
cently joined and sympathizers .are in- 
vited to this gathering and there is no 
doubt that a good branch will be organ- 
ized. ’ 

On Thursday evening, May 24th, an- 
‘other branch will be organized in Brook- 
© tyn ir the territory of the 10th-11th As- 
“gembly Districts in the home of Comrade 
? Louis P. Goldberg. This is another sec- 
tion of the city where we lave had no 
functioning branch for many years and 
sometime in the next couple of weeks 
branch organization will be ef- 
fected ir. the 2Ist Assembly District, 
Kings County and in Astoria, L. L 
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’ MURPHY TO LECTURE 
We are informed that Timothy Mur- 
phy, the ‘firebrand,’ is going to speak 
or a sweet subject at last. Murphy is in 
the habit of giving all subjects discussed 
at the Ingersoll Forum (113 W. 57th 
street) an economic interpretation, and 
the boys at the Forum tell him he can 
gee things from one angle only. So he 
wants to show he can speak on other 
as well. Hence, the selection 
f of Beauty, Life, and Sex as his topic for 
", Sunday evening, May 20th. 


a i lity ite com te 





THE BRONX FREE FELLOWSHIP 


_ “Will Another War Benefit the Labor 
+ Moyement?” will be the subject of Dr. 
»Leon. Rosser Lard’s address at the 8 
o'clock Fellowship Service at the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, 1201 Boston Road, Sun- 
day evening. 

At the 9 o’clock open forum, Dr. Morris 
H. Kahn, M.D., will speak on “Sex: Its 
Newer Biological and Psychological As- 
pects.” A musical program by Genevieve 
and Zelma Kaufman has been arranged. 
Questions and discussiors from the floor 
will follow. 


PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Weddings, 
> nquets and Meetings 











ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephb : M t 4234 
Cathedral 5071 








ATTAN BEACH HOTEL, NEW YORK 
Live~in a modern, fireproof hotel by the 
Seashore, for less than in the crowded city. 
Sper week and up for two people; home- 

comforts, outdoor sports, maid, valet 

9 ged service; 37 minutes from Times 
juare ) M. T. (Brighton Beach Stat‘ »). 
Phone Sheepshead 5000 





Typewriters 
all makes 


Sold, rented 
and repaired 
All Guaranteed Moderate Prices 


’ ational Typewriter Co. 
1643 2nd Ave., Bet. 85th & 86th Sts. 
Opes 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.. Tel Regent 1398 
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George C. Heinicke 
82 Union Square, New York, Room 808 
Phone Stuyvesant 1631 
United States and Foreign Patents 











end Trade Marks; 22 Years’ Experi- 
ence; Moderate Prices; Registered 
United States and Canada 





FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


FRED SPITZ 





| Arrival of Labriola Spurs Italian Socialists 
Here to Action; Matteotti Meeting Planned 





Professor Arturo Labriola’s arrival in 
this country has spurred the Italian So- 
Cialists to increased activity. Comrade 
Labriola, a well-known International fig- 
ure in the Labor Movement has come to 
this country for a lecture tour and to 
help the Italian Labor Daily, Il Nuovo 
Mondo, get-on its feet., He was professor 
of ecohomy in the Naples University and 
Deputy to the Italian Chamber up to the 
time when Mussolini abolished represen- 
tative government. He held the port- 








Last . Wednesday evening, Professor 
Labriola attended the Italian Branch 
meeting. , 

Matteoiti Memorial 

The,10th ,of June, the anniversary of 
the Matteotti Martyrdom, the Italian So- 
cialists will hold a memorial meetirg 
with. Professor Labriola as the principal 
speaker. Comrade Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist candidate for president, has also 
been invited to speak at this meeting 
which will take place at Cooper Union, 


mittee last Wednesday, 47 ap- 
ons for membership were passed 
These along with over a hurdred 
‘applicants sent to the Socialist 
‘Committee signed by Comrade 
}-Panken, showed the largest in- 
fase in membership during any one 
There are also 
calls coming into our office 
and 
of comrades who dropped out of 
e Party during the Communist troubles 


folio of the Labor Ministry im the Gio- 
litti premiership in the Italian Govern- 
ment in 1920. He escaped the Fascisti's 
persecution to a dramatic runaway from 
Italy that brought him to Paris, France, 
whence he has come to this country. 

The Italian Socialists of Greater New 
York gave him a reception and dinner 
last Monday right, where he spoke for 
the first time, conveying a message of 
greetings from the exiled comrades liv- 
ing in Paris. 


Sunday, June 10th, at 2.30 p.m. 


Labriola’s Banquet 

The Italian Socialist Branches with the 
cooperation of the City Office of the So- 
cialist Party are arranging a big barquet 
in honor of Prof. Labriola, for Friday 
evening, June 15th. Arrangements are 
being made to make this a grand affair. 
Socialist, labor and likeral elements will 
participate in it. More details will be 
announced ir the next issue of the New 
; Leader. 





Municipal Employes 
Start’ Cooperative; 
Camp First Project 


Believing that cooperation is one of the 
best ways to meet the well-known high 
cost of living, a group of municipal em- 
ployes have banded together and formed 
the Commonwealth Cooperative which 
has opened offices at 136 Liberty Street, 
New York. 

Their first undertaking is to provide 
for a summer vacatior. at as low cost as 
possible, and building is already under 
way on a 350 acre campsite which has 
been purchased on Lake Walton, Monroe, 
Orange County. This is one of the most 
»eautiful sections of country near New 
York City, within easy reach by train 
and auto. The Commorwealth Coopera- 
tive camp, called “Wocolona,” is situated 


around. 


chere will be bathing and boating; and) 
the camp plans such up-to-date equip- 
is found in none but the most 
1er resorts j 
All the advanta of this cooperative | 
veniure wili be explained at a meeting to 
be h@éld in Labor Temple (14th Street 
ind 2nd Averue, Room 42) on Tuesday 
vening, May 22nd, at 8 P.M. There 
1otion pictures of the camp will be 
shown and the plans and aims of the 
ooperative will be discussed. Cedric 
Long, secretary of the Eastern States 
‘ooperative League will be the principal 
peaker. 

Membership in the Commonwealth Co- 
perative is open to all who are not 
xploiters of labor. Through this co- 
yperative organization a most beautiful 
acation and week-end camp will be 
yade available this year, and later vari- 
us other co-operative enterprises will 
started. All those interested in co- 
cperation -are invited to join. 


mert as 
xpensive sumn 
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Co-operators Ready 
For Frolic Sunday at 
Ulmer Park, Brooklyn 


Consumers’ cooperative organizations 
in and about New York, doing a business 
amounting to $3,500,000 a year, have 
dlanned an all-day festival to be held in 
Ulmer Park, Brooklyn, this Sunday on 
May 20. Included in the organization 
as members of the Eastern States Co- 
operative League are cooperative apart- 
ment enterprises, restaurants, bakeries 
food and clothing stores. 

The program will be similar to the co- 
yperative festivals held throughout Eur- 
ype, where the cooperative movement i: 
continually assuming a more important 
part in the economic structure. 

The morning will be devoted entirely 
to sports. Dashes and long distance 
cunning, shotput, discus throwing, broad 
jumping, will be open to all members of 
any of the allied cooperative organiza- 
tions. 

In the afternoon there will be singing 
by choral societies and individual enter- 
sainers, classical and novelty dancing, or- 
ganized calisthenics, and _ stereopticon 
views of the establishments of the va- 
rious societies. The Brooklyn Finnish 
Workers Club Band and the United Work- 
ers Cooperative Mandolin Orchestra will 
furnish instrumental music. Arrange- 
ments are being made to broadcast the 
musical numbers with loud speakers to 
ill parts of the park, an innovation in 
ut-of-door picnics. 

There will be dancing in the evening 
Food and refreshment service will be giv- 
en throughout the day. 


» 
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THE 
Bronx Free Fellowship 
1301 Boston Road 
SUNDAY, MAY 20th 
8:00 P. M. 





City Engineers 
Will Put Up Fight 


For Wage Raises 





“The City engineers will not be robbed 
of their increases without a fight for 
their interests by the Union of Technical 
Men.” This is the gist of the decision 
of the Union of Technical Men, Local 37, | 
when it went on record criticising the | 
unwarranted delay in distributing the! 
$600,000 salary increases voted the tech- 
nical engineers. of the City last October. 
On March 8th these men met at City | 
Hall in protest and were told that the | 
Mayor and the Budget Director would 
take care of their interests. Over two 
months have elapsed since that date and 
the increases have not been granted. 
This has helped to aggravate the serious 





‘wo thousand feet of lake front, where | 


plight of the underpaid technical mer 


on @~—hill overlooking the lake, with a/| 4nd has caused the feeling amongst these 
wondertul view of mountains for miles |¢mployees that they are not getting fair 
The property includes nearly| Play from the executives of the City 


government. The Board of Estimate will | 
meet for the last time on June 7th and 
then adjourn for the summer. Failure to 


give the increases out in the next few 
weeks means that the men will be de- 
prived of their increases until some time 
in the Fall. That will mean that a year 


will have elapsed since the Board of 
Estimate voted the increases, and for 
some unknown reason the distribution 
has beer. stalled and the interests of ef- 
ficient city government neglected. 

In order to tell the city what has been 
going on and to make an appeal over 
the heads of the city officials who have . 
neglected their interests, the technical 
men, through the Union of Technical 
Mer, Local 37, have decided to print 
and circulate petitions amongst the cili- 
zens of our city. The slogan has been 
raised that for 4,000 technical men, a 
minimum of 400,000 signatures of voters 
will be gotten to protest against the 
treatment accorded these men. 

The increases were voted for the year 
1928 and should have been giver. out on 
January 1, 1928. The Union officials have 
net regularly with the Budget Director 
and other city officials and have urged 
action at all costs. They have asked that 
there be a FLAT PERCENTAGE IN- 
CREASE FOR ALL OF THE MEN AND 
THAT THE INCREASES BE MADE 
RETROACTIVE AS OF JANUARY 
FIRST. This would have eliminated pil- 
ing up work on the Budget Director, fig- 
iring out individual increases. Besides, 
t has been the opinion of the mer that 
1 flat percentage increase for all the 
echnical employees “would do away with 
he usual favoritism that goes with in- 
lividual increases, where one man is 
;iven a larger increase because of polit- 
cal favoritism. 


‘ 





Jewelers Called 
To Mass Meeting - 
Thursday, May 29 


A mass meetirg for all jewelers, setters 
ngravers, polishers, tool makers, press | 
1ands and other workers employed in | 
he making of gold and platinum jew- 
Iry in this city will be held on Thurs- 
lay, May 24th, 1928 at 6 P.M. sharp in 
3ryant Hall, 725 Sixth Avenue, between 
tlst and 42nd streets, New York City. 
All workers employed in the gold and 
platinum jewelry shops of this city are | 
ivited to attend this meeting and are/| 
urged to come direct from work to the 


yall. Prominent speakers, well known in 
he labor movement will address the 
neeting. 


This meeting is*the second of a series 
mass meetings that are being held for 
purpose of bringing back into the 


- 


4 


he 


Union all the workers of the trade. The | 
machine process which has developed | 
very rapidly throughout the trade has} 


treated a problem of unemployment that 


has brought with it many evils never | 
before known in the jewelry trade. The/ 
union is at present growing very rap- | 
idly and a spirit of revolt agairst the} 
intolerable conditions in the shops is | 
crowing among the workers. This feel- | 





“Will Another War Benefit 
the Lahor Movement?” 
! Rev. LEON R. LAND 
| 

| 9:00 P. M. 

“Sex, Its Newer Biological 
and Physiological Aspects” 
MORRIS H. KAHN, M. D. 
Music—Discussion. - - Admission Free 


—_ iets of | 














THE BIBLE | 
in the BALANCE) 


By CHARLES SMITH 





| 
| 
j President American Ass’n for the | | 
Advancement of Atheism, Inc. j 


= This new 8,000-word, four-page 4A folder, 
discredits the billie. Most powerful and ; 
anti-Christian tract ever written. | 


100 Copies $1. Sample Free. | 


Freeman Hopwood, General Sec'y 
119 EAST Mith Bt. New York City 
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|}many of the workers who had 
jurtil this year felt the pressure of con- 
| ditions in 


| | chinery 


| down to a level where low wages and un- 





ing has only recently manifested itself | 
to any great extent as there were a great | 
not up| 


the trade. The intense ex- 
ploitation has now become general among 
all of the workers with a corresponding 
interest and membership in the Union. 
The trade has gore from a very highly 
paid one down to a level of where the 
average wage is very low as compared to 
the organized trades throughout the city. 
t one time the trade enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most exclu- 
sive, highly paid and skilled trades in 
the country. Changed methods of pro- 
duction with the introduction of ma- 
and cheap unskilled labor has 
a great portion of the trade 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


brought 


certainty of employment prevail. 
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Central Trades 
Enthused By 


gated Institution Brings 


port 


A Trades and Labor Council the Health 
Committee of that body rendered its 
report after having visited both the Med- 
ical and Dental Departments of the Un- 
ion Health Center. The committee’s en- 
thusiasm impressed the delegates to such 
an extent that the Secretary was in- 
structed to secure a representative of 
the Union Health Center to address the 
delegates at its next meeting. It is no 
longer doubted that the Central Trades 
and Labor Council will endorse the In- 


Center. 

The Health Committee consists of sev- 
en members, among whom are such old- 
timers in the labor movement as Fred 
Gaa, James Quinn, and E. Donrelly, who 
were pleasantly surprised when they saw 
the equipment and the establishment. I 
do not think they expected to find the 
place so fully equipped with x-rays, me- 
chanical laboratories where urine, sput- 
um and blood analyses are made. Fluor- 
oscopic examinations. Physio-Thera- 





peutic Departments, presided over by a! 


specialist, and served by a nurse of long 
training and ability. Life extension ex- 
amination. Special clinics for surgery, 
nose and throat, gastric, gyneological, 
eye, orthopedic and nerve diseases. Then 
they saw the Dental Department, a huge 
loft occupying almost a block in length. 
Twenty-four chair units with competent 
dentists in charge. A mechanical labor- 
atory and an x-ray department. 

“I never dreamed that I would find so 
well equipped a place,” said one of the 
Committee. “But that only shows what 
labor i when i wents too,” said 
another. There really was nothing else 
but enthusiasm for the Committee to 
report. 

The following important unions have 
already affiliated with the Health Center: 
the Sheet Metal Workers Union, Printing 
Pressnjen No. 51, Hebrew American Typo- 
graphical Union, ‘ahd many others are 
in the process of affiliation. This is 
encouraging. I am convinced that be- 
fore long organized labor of New York 
will not only use the facilities of the 
Union Healih Center, but in accordance 
with resolutions passed at previous con- 
ferences, it will also share in the man- 
agement of the Institution. 

Perhaps the most pathetic feature of 
sickness is the inability of the average 
worker to cope with>his healih problems. 
As a rule, his faith in the doctor is 
boundless. He has no means of ap- 
praising the ability of the man who is 
his medical adviser. _The influence which 
most doctors have over the average man 
and woman is appalling. Needless to 
say that there are exploiters and fa- 
kirs in the medical profession as there 
are in any other group or society. The 
desire on their part to make good is 
not always based on the merit of their 
work, but on how much money they 
can accumulate, and in this they are not 
an exception to most business groups. The 
unfortunate thing is that they have this 
tremendous power over people—a power 
against which one finds himself quite 
helpless. The following appeared in an 
article published in The Advance of 
April 27th. I am quoting the followin 
cases because they illustrate what I 
have in mind. These are actual experi- 
ences of a number of workers, members 
of the Amalgmated. True that these 
cases occurred in Cincinnati, but we have 
reasor. to believe that in this instance 
New York is not an exception. 

Some Doctors’ Shop Talk 
Case No. 1—‘When I asked for a 
physical examination the doctor told 
me that I looked all right now, but 
to come back if I ever got sick and 
then he would examine me.” 

Case No. 2.—‘The doctor, he says, 
Yes, you have cancer all right, but I 
never believed in operations. I can 
cure you with drugs that you can take 
by mouth’.” . 

Case No. 3.—‘Gonorrhea is no worse 
than a bad cold.” 

Case No. 4.—“He advertised that he 
could cure rupture ‘without the use 
of the knife’. I found out from a 
friend who went there that indeed he 
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don’t use a knife. He uses scissors.” 

Case No. 5—“The doctor said my 
boy only had growing pains in his 
legs. Later, when he got worse, I 


found out at the hospital that it was 
rheumatism and a bad heart, both 
caused by abscessed tonsils.” 

Case No. 6.—“The other doctor scared 
me very badly. He told me that [ 
would be totally deaf in two months, 
but that he could keep this from 
becoming permanent if I would pay 
him three hundred dollars at once. 
Later the union doctor removed some 
packed-in ear-wax and now I hear 
as well as I ever did.” 

In view of these quotations, is it any 


| wonder that union men and women are 


beginning to depend more and more on 
their leaders to secure for them not only 
higher wages and shorter hours, but for 
health conservation as well? 

I have always maintained that a union 
can and should do what any fraternal so- 
ciety does. The fight for better economic 


conditions does not necessarily include 
the pr ti of the g st asset 
labor has—its health. That is why or- 
ganized men and women are beginning 


an institution where they get hon- 
est advice and information. Good ser- 
vice for nominal fees. Disinterested phy- 
siclans who give to them the best they 
have—theis knowledge and experience. 
This institution is the Union Health 
Center. ' 


to use 
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Health Center 


Committee That Investi- 


T THE last meeting of the Central | 
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| The Week On Stage 


Back Enthusiastic Re-| 
By Joseph T. Shipley 




















Outside of such feats, almost super- 


ing three of Ibsen’s masterpieces in ore 





on the Nation’s Honor Role, as the wo- 
man who was outstanding in the Drama. 

An analysis of the following figures 
which include the total number of per- 
formances this season at the Civic Rep- 
ertory Theatre, seem to show that despite 
the great ballyhoo made over Ibsen, his 
| plays have been given least, while “The 


} 


Cradle Song,” last seasons’ hit, continue | 


A Season of Repertory 


HE. Civic Repertory Theatre, which; was not kept: Miss Eames’ absence also 
Eva Le Gallienne closed récently to| prevented the presentation of Jean 
}go on tour has, according to figures re- | Jacque Bernard’s “Invitation Au Voyage,” 
ceiyed, put in a season of strenuous work. 


which will be given next season. 
The plays presented include “‘The Good 


human to direct single handed, as play- Hope,” “2 x 2 Equals 5” by Gustav Wied, 


“The First Stone,” the American play by 


day, and of staging a driye for two! Walter Ferris, which was next in pop- 
stitution and recommend to the local un- | pungred thousand members, Eva Le Gal-| ularity to “The Good Hope,” “Improvisa- 
ions their affiliation with that body. In lienne, the theatre’s doughty head, man-| tions in June,” from the German of Max 
that action, the ©. T. and L. C. will find) a¢oq to snatch for herself such an honor | Mohr, and “Hedda Gabler,” the much 
support from its affiliated unions whose | 45 the winning of the Pictorial Review | discussed revival of Ibsen’s masterpiece. 
members have been, and are being, | award of $5,000 for the most outstand-| Including the repertoire of last year, 
treated in both departments of the Health | ing achievement of the year, and a place! there were 204 performances in all this 


| season, seen by about 180,000 people. Al- 
though the secord season did not include 
such outstanding presentations as the 
first with its “Three Sisters,” “The Mas- 





| ter Builder,” “John Gabriel Borkman,” 
}and “The Cradle Song,” it did much to 


| uphold the dignity of Eva Le Gallienne’s 
| downtown theatre. 
With the additions to her cast already 


| to be the theatre’s most popular offering. | announced, Alla Nazimova, Leo Bulgakov, 


“The Good Hope,” 
| tragedy of the Dutch seaboard, was run- 


less than the favorites. Continuing a 
summary of the season’s events, in ad- 
| dition to the seven plays held over from 
| last season’s repertoire, five new plays 
were presented this season. Owing to 
| the absence of Clare Eames, Miss Le Gal- 


| lienre’s promise that she would alter- | 


ate in the title role of “Hedda Gabbler” 
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Luna Park Siiver Jubilee 
May 12th found Luna Park all set 
for its silver jubilee. There was, 
however, a slight disagreement with 
the weather man, and just out of 


|spite, that gentleman sent a pretty | 
However, there was a} 


| brisk breeze. 
|good turn-out, and the park looked 


welcoming with the kalidescope tow- | 


er throwing its head high in the air, 
the giant crescents lighting up the 
avenue, and the millions of lights that 
make Luna Park the nightiess play- 
| ground. 

Now that the park has passed its 
tweuty-fitth birthday there is no doubt 
that 1t will remain the greatest am- 
usement center in the worid. 1t still 
is the old Luna Park, ever-old, ever- 
new. 

The dogs are still dancing at the 
48in street ineatre. Since tnere are 
quite a iew sinew Yorkers that have 
nur yel iearned that Andreyev’s mas- 
cerpiece, “lhe Waltz of the Dogs” 
iS being presented by a splendid cast, 
ihe piay looks as if it is in for quite 
an iudefinite run. Haroid Johnsrud 
and wyivia flioifiinan are stili with 
le piay and duing spiendid work. 


Mischa Levitzki, the pianist, return- 
ed last week from Europe for a brief 
visit home. His first Huropean tour 
included nearly fifty appearances and 
embraced England, Germany, Italy 
France, Holland, Sweden and Nor- 
way. He made seven appearances in 
London, appeared with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, the Berlin Phil- 
armonic, the Hamburg Philarmonic, 
the Budapest Philarmonic, the Oslo 
Philarmonic and the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebow orchestras. He made rec- 

rds for the Engiish company, “His 
Master’s Voice” and his first records 
have been acclaimed in the English 
press as being among the best piano 
records ever issued. Mr. Levitzki will 
spend part of the summer here and 
will return to Europe late in August 
to resume his tour there. He is al- 
ready booked with many orchestras 
and for recital appearances in Eng- 
land, Holland and Scandinavia. He 
will return to this country next Jan- 
uary for an American tour. 








Dusolina Giannini has completed 
her season with the Hamburg Opera 
Company and is now giving guest per- 
formances at the Berlin Stadt Opera. 
On June 6th she will sing at the Ba- 
den-Baden festival and on June 12 and 
13 at Cologne at Rhenische festival. 
On June 15th she will begin her sea- 
son with Covent Garden. Next Fall 
Miss Giannini will again sing at the 

iamburg and Berlin Opera houses 
s well as at the Budapest Opera and 
will tour the Continent in recitals. 


Leonora Sparkes with Frederick 
‘heeswright will offer an evening of 
chubert program on tour next sea- 
son, featuring the composer’s songs 
and piano compositions. 


c 
J 
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Gustav Blum will present “The 
Phantom Lover’, by Georg Kaiser 
early in September. Under the title | 
of “Oktobertag”, this latest play of 
Kaiser’s is running very successfully 
in Germany. Kaiser is best remem- 
bered in this country as the author of 
“From Morn to Midnight” which the 
RB seess aati eae | 
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‘SCHOOL OF We teach how, to Govein | 

r y your eye muscles, whereb) | 
NATURAL defective sight becomes 
"YW ESIG normal. ,Glasses perman 
EYESIGHT ently discarded-Cataracts 
596 Riverside Partial blindness. Crossed 
Dr. (133th St.) eyes, drooping eyelids cor- 
rected. Results: - Health, | 

Phone: Edg. 9432 Facial Rejuvenation. | 
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I Am Taking Several Children 
. ro | 


Lake In Jersey Hills 


Companions to My Children 
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Modern Group Meth-! 
Opening for boy or; 


Excellent Diet. 
ods, Councilor. 
girl 4 to 9 years. 
weeks. 
ANN ELIAS 
Phone Stillwell 7066 


Edward Levinson, New Leader, , 
for references. 





Heijerman’s grim | 
| Art Theatre, 
rer up, having been played thirty times’ 


Terms $250 for af ; 


well-known as a member of the Moscow 
Mary Morris, and Miss 
Mooney, who was here with the Irish 
players, Miss Le Gallienne’s next season, 
strengthened by the loyal support of the 
thirty thousard members she has already 
recruited for the theatre, and the new 
ones who will be added in the drive which 
continues till next fall, will undoubtedly 
mark another great advance in the 
growth of the Civic Repertory Theatre. 


‘Theatre Guild presented a few sea- 


Herman Bernstein and 
Meyer are the translators 


sons ago. 


Adolph E 
an Ufa 
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lim basec ithe Russian pli 
Jannings, and Conrad Veidt, will be 
seen at the 55th St. Playhouse dur- 
ing the week beginning Saturday, May 
19th. In conjunction with this the 
Playhouse will also present Harry 
Langdon in “His Marriage Wow”. 
“Berlin” remains at the Fifth avenue 
Playhouse. 

Michael Mindlin, managing director 
of the Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group, 
announces that “The Light of Asia”, 
dealing with the life and customs of 
early India, will be presented at the 
Fifth Avenue Playhouse. 

Ravmond Hitchcock and John Daly 
Murphy are announced as additional 
members of the Players’ club which is 


to present “The Beau's Stratagem” at || 


Hampden’s Theatre the week of June 
A 


‘Jane Cowl, who is this week com- ||] 
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THEATRES 








THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Broadway . 
Evenings only at 5:30 











THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 
Week of May 21 


“Volpone” 





Marco Millions 


Guild Theatre 
WEST 52nd STREET 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 














WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 
“Don’t Marry” 


with 
LOIS MORAN---NEIL HAMILTON 
And an Incomparable Program 
“DANCE of the HOURS” 
Roxy Ballet 
32 Roxeyettes and Solo Artists 
A Riot of Beaut-Color-Movement 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” 
Helene Exh and Chorus 
“The Enchanted Lake” 
Clyde Cotlem & Nicholas Daks 
EUGENE VON GRONA 
in “Spirit of Labor” 
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The Sensational Dancer All New 
York is Talking About 
Dynamic - Daring - Different 


A Complete Stage Production 


Bivatest “HAWAMIAN ECHOES 
Theatre Solists, Baleet, Ensemble 

7th Ave. & Roxy Symphony Orchestra 
50th St. Overture ‘Aida’-Special Arrangement 
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East of Broadway 





| 


pleting a four months’ tour of the| 


principal cities on the eastern sea-; Q—————————— 
board in Robert Emmet Sherwood’s | ~~ premins 


"The Road to Rome”, returns next 
Monday night to the Plavhouse, for a 
limited engagement in this satirical 
comedy. Miss Cowl has been appearing 
in this play without missing a sin- 
4 performance since January 17. 


Her original engagement at | 


the Plinayhouse extended over a pe-| 


riod of exactly one year. During the 
return engagement she will be sup- 
ported by the original company, the 
only change in the cast being the sub- 
stitution of Sir Guy Standing in the 
role of Hannibal in place of Philip 


Merivale. who ovens in that part in| 


the London production of the plav 
on Wednesday night of this week. The 
members of the company include Ri- 
ehie Ling. Barrv Jones. .Jessie Ralph, 
Hale Norcross. Lionel Hogarth, Chas. 
Brokaw and Joyce Carey. 


The Universal Pictures Cornoration 
hive lInened Barbora Kent to the Brit- 
ish Conodian Pictures. Ltd., for 
production of “Retribution.” Neal Hart 
will direct the picture as well as play the 
male lead. 
for the Prince of Wales ranch in Alberta 


| 


their | 


Barbara will leave at once | 


where most of the picture will be filmed. | 


Locations in picturesque Banff and Cal- 
gary have been selected to follow the 
scenes on the ranch. 


An intimate operetta based on 
dents in the life of Chopin and fashioned 


|along lines which made “Blossom Time” 
| SO popular, goes into rehearsal today un- 


der the direction of Messrs. Shubert. The 
operetta, tentatively known as “Chopin's 
Romance” has been adapted by Harry 
B. Smith from the European work of 
Sigurd Johannsen. The score, as one 
might be led to believe, is not made up 
of the music of Chopin, but is an or- 
iginal one by Karl Hajos, composer of 
“Natja” Various compositions of Chopin, 
however, are utilized in the score. 
Odette Myrti! has been engaged for the 


role of George Sand, and George Baker, 





INGERSOLL FORUM 


113 West 57th Street 





Sunday, May 20th, at 8 P. M. 
TIMOTHY P. MURPHY 
“Beauty, Sex and 
Love” | 


Admission Free | 
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Waltz « Dogs 
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Matinees | 
Wednesday and Saturday | 
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now open 


* THE EVER-THRILLING 
A Fe, BATTLE of 

| CHATEAU-THIERRY 
ys FreeConcerts-Dancing 








MILE SKYCEASER 
Steepest, Swiftest, Safest 
Ride Thru the 
LUNA’S AQUADROME 
Finest Pool in Coney Island 
SHCOTING Tak RAPIDS 
Luna’s New Thriller 
} THE PYT— ‘he Fao.y Fon House 
THE 17LT-A-WHIR 
Chills, Thrills , 
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recently heard in “The Beggar's Opera” 
for Chopin. In addition to these two 
characters, other historical figures appear 
in the play, among them Meyerbeer, 
which role has been entrusted to Max 
Figman. 


The hundredth performance of the re- 
vival of W. Somerset Maugham’s social 
comedy, “Our Betters,” by Ina Claire 
vind company, at the Henry Miller The- 
took place Tuesday night, May 


tre 


15th. 








NW 





EALTH 
COOPERATIVE 


THE COMM¢ 


Will show motion pictures of its new 
Camp “Wolcolona” on Lake Walton— 
Monroe, Orange County, New York, at 
LABOR TEMPLE 
14th Street & 2nd Ave., Room 42 
Tuesday, May 22nd,°8 p. m. 
Speaker: CEDRIC LONG 
All interested in a cooperative low-cost 
vacation are invited. No charge. 
For Booklet and full information write 


The 
Commonwealth Cooperative 








Eugene O’Neill’s 
STRANGE INTERLUDE 


sensational drama of the year 
most stupendous play of the age 

most talked of play now presented by the Theatre Guild 
The most remarkable presentation of the era 

latest and newest creation of the author 


will be analyzed, discussed and explained 
by the able and capable exponent 


HARRY WATON, LL.D. 


Philosopher and Historian, Sociologist and Economist, Lecturer and Writer 


To-night, Friday, May 18th, 1928 
8:00 P. M. 


|| et RAND SCHOOL, 7 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y. 
ADMISSION 50 CENTS 


136 LIBERTY ST. New York, N. Y. | 








see rr 





Educational Institute 





Under the auspices of Workers 
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Street Meetings 
MANHATTAN MANHATTAN 
6-8-12th A. D. Saturday, May 19, 8 p.m —137th St. 
The next meeting of this branch will|and Seventh avenue. Speaker, Ethelred 
be held on Monday, May 28 at the | Brown. 
headquarters, 96 Avenue C. 
Harlem Branches 
An enrolled voters meeting has. been 


New York Cjty 


and Madison avenue. Speaker, Ethelred 
Brown. 


' Saturday, May 26th, 8 p.m.—137th St. 


errenged ie Friday evening. 2 aay and 7th Avenue. Speaker, Ethelred 
Center, 62 East 106th street. Letters | Brown. BROOKLYN 
have. been sent out inviting enrolled Friday, May 18th, 8 p.m.—Pitkin and 


voters in part of the 15th and all of the 
17-18-20th Assembly District. Speakers aoe aa 
Wa —— M. Feigenbaum and Louis Tuesday, May 22, 8 p.m.—é64th street 
aldmgn. 19-21st A.D and 7, —_ Speaker, Ethelred 
f : wre Brown an ers. 
Feet Neat een ‘an | _, Wednesday, May 23, 8 pm.—Sutter and 
effort will be made obtain members Hinsdale — Speaker, Ethelred 
for our branch and to lay the ground- | "ni, Jiy Say 24, 8 pm.—Sutter and. 
+ for = nen rampaign during Ralph avenue. Speakers to be announced. | 
eta peont iday, May 25th, Pitkin and Bristol | 


ard A. D. street. Speaker, August Claessens. 
This branch will hold its next enroll- 


ed voters meeting this Friday, May 18th, 
at 8.30 p.m. at the Martinique Mansion, 
156th and Beck streets. Esther Fried- 
man will be the speaker. 

5th 


Speaker, Ethelred Brown 





The Young People’s | 
Department 








This branch will hold its next meeting | 
on Friday, May 18th -at the County | A Youth Paper 
Headquarters, 1167 Boston Road. The |PXHE Boara of wiecwss of the Y. P. 
possibility and advisability of merging the | ®. L. ruvusuing Associa@uon .wet pac- 


LB ag Rd pt og ae will be con- ' uraay evening, Muay 14, av wie mand 
ith D 


jounvol. 18 GeulSivus, Wiuch ale lO Comic 

The Russian Piroshke party and en- | up lor ratilication belore ime entire As- 
tertainment held last Saturday at the | sociation, as well as che Execuuve Com- 
headquarters, 4215 Third avenue was a | mittee of the New York League, are far- 
great success. Money was raised for the |reaching in their significance to the 
ee ik Cr ae Tt eee | radical ang ot pee: § ge: 4 = : 

. bs Pe pape id 1—That the efforts of the Y. P. S. L. 
Sic for 18.40 will be sent to its proper in establishing a medium for the expres- 
‘BROOKLYN |sion of FREE YOUTH, be bound up with ' 
9.9. |The New Leader, That we develop the! 
2-9-16th A. D. 

A joint campaign committee elected pereces* use of the space allotted to The 
at a recent joint meeting of the branches | Young People’s Department, to the ex- | 
in the above named assembly districts i tent of two columns weekly. 
met on Monday evening, May 14th at the; 2—That Jack Wasserman of the Bronx 
Borough Park Labor Lycgum. Plans y. Pp. gs. L. should be the Editor of this 
_ —_ eRe Fe og | Somuaan, and should be assisted by Geo. 

: . | Fie 
weeks the enrolled Socialists in these | ie : EES 
districts will be invited to a special meet- Rois J x eat tee tee hoa ay 
ing for the purpose of obtaining their aa ebb k seaguc aati. 
membership in the Party. | Subscriber to The New Leader. To make 
16th A D |it easier for members to pay the Special 

A well attended meeting was held by ¥. P. S. L. subscription rate, the Y. P. 
this branch on Friday, May 11th.” Nom-|& I. Publishing Association will pay 


inations for State Convention were made 50 per cent of the cost of each subscrip- | der on the Transit Fare Increase. Nev 


tion. 


and plans for the campaign discussed. 
4—That this Association continue to | 


The next meeting will be held on Fri- 
day, May 25th, at 7316 20th avenue. All function; to raise funds for the above 
comrades living in this neighborhood ‘purpose and to bring this column to the 
who are not yet members are invited tO | sitention of youth including Y. P. S. L 


this meeting. 18th A. D. members throughout the country. 


An invitation has veen mailed to the 


on May 18th, in the headquarters of the | this Association by a young man or young 
branch at the Rockaway Mansion, 695 | woman. of Y. P. S. L. age. | 
Rockaway avenue, to be ——— by A | 6—By way of exnlanation: We feel 
I. yo grag — L. ®. of the” enemies | that we can accomplish more. reach more 
ott "Ge “an paiiteas "to tins voters, urg- | Young people and do a better job for 


ing them to join the Party, a report on | Socialism, by cooperating with The New on the need for 
e Organization. 


+ 


the recent National Convention and the ,Tesder in the wavs outlined above, rather 
selection of candidates, for the 17-and | than, at this time, hv proceeding alone 
18th Assembly District, 8th Senatorial |indenendent lines. We know thet this 
District, the 6th Congressional District. | getinyn will moet with pnthnciagtt, en 
A big turnout is expected. 


in Comrade Gilbert R. Sackman, the {dort wherever rainal: worth is gathered 


YOUTH RALLY 


18th A. D., and the Socialist Party of || One hundred and fifty youn, 
le " ; . g people 
Greater New York, pers = cg e' ane | rallied at the call of circle 2, Brooklyn, at 
comrade. Comrade Sackman 1s a@ mass meeting held in the Brownsville | j,yites ‘al! 


same time, lawyer, teacher, and* bt | 
and is a master of engineering. social and | +). largest group that has turned out at 
otherwise, in every detail. The talk he | ‘yince! circle meeting. in many years. 
pages ae oe eee beg OE | The business part of the meeting was sac- 
on “Labor Saving ah a Dluminat= }xificed for the interesting pregram. --Jack 
ee aoe alien | altman opened the meeting He called on 
, oné ‘ er =, |4manuel Switkes, Chairman o 1e Or- 
branches of the Se earings ganization Committee, to deliver the open- 
Cree a ae prem in en |ing, address on the general atte ‘and 
f s aa not - 5 _ | history o e;Y ; . liam 
listing the services of this fine Com- | Phompson of Circle twelve Juniors ialk- 
rade. nel 'ed on the Junion Movement. Then, the 
' a Ae snaed mréet~ {chairman introduced Louis P. Goldberg, 

_ An_ exceptionally wer & Maonday |the new Director of the circle. L. P. G. 
ing of this branch was —_ = a We id. }25.@ Veteran of old circle 2 days and was 
evening, May 14th. Comrade Louis Waid- | accorded a real welecme by the newer 


I 


’ 


man spoke on the Transit Question, and |oroypn The treat of the evening was an|‘C'ty members and eight mascots 
nominations were made for delegates to ‘interesting talk py McAllister Coleman, | 220ut thirty of the former and some 
of the latter being present at thr 


the state convention. Hed So |who presented the latest developments in! $ 
Canvassers visiting the enro ,. | the transit muddie, in his own best man- 
cialist voters in the district brought in | ney 


very good results. 7 Baseball at Picnic | them. 
n Friday evening, May 25th, this | : & 
acai sill” hold a Tecate Party at | The Brownsville Yipsels and party! c= = 


Henry Millers Theatre. ‘The play is ;members will represent the Brownsville 
“Our Betters”. 
Sunday School Fund. : |with the Finnish Cooperative Bakery. 
In the very near future a joint meet~ |Next Sunday at Ulmer Park is the day 
ips of the aa wo en Re be = and place. Adinission 25 cents. Trucks 
be held at this meeting n ations will |... - : 
be made for Congress and Senate. | will be lined in front of the Lyceum at 
Coney Island 
An enrolled voters meeting of this | , A 
branch will be held on May 23rd. En- | Again Tennis 
rolled Socialist voters in the 16th As-| Some time ago, we mentioned the pos- 
sembly District will be invited. Wm. Mor- | sibility of organizing a tennis group at 
ris Feigenbaum, candidate for Senate in| the Central Park courts. So far, G. F. 
the 4th Senatorial District, will address | ang julie Umansky seem to be the only 
the meeting. | oo om oties 3 7 > 
Williamsburg Branches hor = oe Last Sunday 
A well attended meeting of the Wil- | 2° 8 when most good Yipsels were turn- 
liamsburg Branches was held at the ing over the other side for another bit of 
headquarters, 167 Tompkins avenue last | Sleep, these staunch supporters of the 
Thursday, May 10th. Candidates for | great outdoors banged away at three live- | 
the various offices were nominated. lly tennis balls. Why can’t we get to- 
Another meeting will be held on Tues- gether a Y. P. S. L. tennis team this | 
day evening, May 22nd. A get-together |season? All interested write to your ex- 
of all Williamsburg members and sym- | ccutive secretary at 7 East 15th street. 
pathizers is being arranged and cam- A Good Idea 
paign preparations will be started at this} The Organization Committee met and 
affair. made several arrangements which ought 
4-14 A. D. ; jto bolster up interest in al' the circles 
A very well attended and enthusiastic | of the New York League. A ‘ong other 
meeting of the 4-14th was held last | things, a plan was made wherein active 
Tuesday evening. A committee volun-| comrades will spend one month in a cir- 
teered to go out and visit enrolled vot- lele other than their own, to aid in the 
ers in this district with the purpose of | educational work and to bring new ideas 
urging them to become members of the/to these meetings. 
branch. ! Help Wanted 
Emil Bromberg did some very good work} Norman Thomas sends this communi- 
in the sale of quite a number of copies | cation: 
of the new edition of the Souvenir Con-; “The Emergency Committee for Strik- 
ventiow Journal, “Socialism of Today.” | ers’ Relief is sending out a special ap- 
A Committee to take charge of open | peal for New Bedford. There is no ques- | 
air meetings was elected and the branch | tion in this strike that the Socialists are! 
expects to start this work with in the | active in running it. It represents a great 
next weck or so. ,|opportunity for us as a party as well as 


comrades to Ulmer Park. 


| 


) 








will be a joint program. 


5—As far as possible, this Association | and 
enrolled voters of the 19th A. D. (of which | will pay 50 per cent of the cost of sub- , Cooperative Bakery, on Sunday. Sat 
there are some 937) to attend a meeting | scription whenever application is made to |urday, June 2nd a banquet is being 


circle. 
its leading spirit for a very long time 


kes addressed this circle last Sunday 


Rose Wildstein, their corres~ondent 
| and their director, Mrs. Brody. On 
| May 26, the circle will hold its char 
ter dance, 
| thing. 


Labor Lyceum, Sunday evening. This was the meetings on Fridays of the grour 
at the Amalgamated Cooperative Ap- 


Schoolroom. Get ,off at the Moshulr 
| Station on the Wdodlawn Line (IRT) 
( 


So far every meeting has been of ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Srownsville Labor Lyceum. Their Di 


Executive Secretary 


§ 
Proceeds will go to the ; Cooperative Bakery in their baseball meet | ‘Workmen’s ‘Furniture ire 


5 
' 
219 Sackman street, 9 a.m. to bring the } 


PPP PPP PPO OOOO 


{for the Labor cause. 


address envelopes, 
Miss Paxton, 1545 5th avenue. 
All Yiosels Attention! 


The Emergency Committee has under- 
Friday, May 25th, 8 p.m.—106th street taken the responsibility of helping to 


supply 100,000 families in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio mining camps with 
food and to keep them alive until 
they have won this strike. The Com- 
mittee must have not only cash con- 
|tributions, but contributions of Per- 
sonal Service. The Y. P. S. L. mem- 
bers have been called upon to give 
generously and consistently of their 
free time and to assist in office work. 
Every Tuesday and Thursday evening 
from 7 to 10:30 volunteer helpers as- 
sist in sending out the thousands of 
appeal letters that make the relief 
work possible. The office is at 156 
5th avenue, room 1057. 

The Public Speaking Class that 
has already come to your notice com- 
mences Tuesday, May 22nd at 7:00 
"~.m. The rate of tuition hes been 
veduced for Yipsels only. It is two 

jollars instead of four, one to be re- 
turned if eighty percent of the ses- 
sions are attended. Register before 
the first class starts! 

The Socialist Action Committee has 
printed Transit Leaflets which are 0! 
no use unless distributed intelligently 
The Yipsels, therefore, are to do thc 
job. All circle reps will please come 
and get these leaflets at the office. 

There will be another Genera’ 
League Hike on June 17th. The des- 
tination will be announced shortly 
Watch the New Leader. 

Seniors 

Circle Six Manhattan. Ettie Frau- 
englass presented an interesting trea- 
tise on the Elizabethan Poets, accom- 
panied with readings. This Sunday 
Seymour Goodman will talk on the 
Life of Kropotkin and His Work 
Mandel Freed has been elected as the 
new secretary. He is a recent com- 
rade and has already commenced act- 
ive work. 

Circle Eight Manhattan. Circle 
Eight’s fifth anniversary was an over. 
whelming success. The whole League 
was represented. The circle is on the 
next lap for greater results. 

Circle Two Brooklyn. Over 15¢ 
people were present at the Sunday 
Mass meeting arranged by circle two 
McAlister Coleman addressed the 
people in his mirth provoking man- 


applications for the Y. P. S. L. were 
obtained. On May 27th the circle wil! 
return to a visit to Circle 10. There 
Meet at the 
Lyceum at 7 p.m. 

Circle 13.—The Circle is going tc 
jcin Circle Two to go to Ulmer Part 
play baseball with the Finnis! 


tendered Henry Sapkowitz for the 
remarkable work he has done for thx 
Comrade Sapkowitz has beer 
Coney Island Circle--Manny Swit- 
the Young Socialist 
A voodly number par 
ticipated in the discussion, includine 


refreshments and every- 
Juniors —_ 
The Junior Young Circle League | 


Yipsels to atten¢ 


artmrents, in the Workmen Circle 


“ircle 6--Lester Shulman has re 
ently organized this Junior Circle 


Come down to thei? 
meeting ,167 Tompkins avenue, a’ 
a. Mm. 
Circle 12 he Circle meets reg 
larly on Saturday afternoons at th 


‘ector, Comrade Shulman, announce 


est meeting which was visited by th: 
who spoke tc 


Feral 








Insurance Society, 
INCORPORATED 
Main Office: 227 E. 84th St., N. ¥. 





Notice is hereby given to all the mem- 
bers that the assessments amounts to 10 
cents for each hundred dollars of in- 
surance. Assessments will be received 
at the following places: 
MANHATTAN:—Main Office, 227 
East 84th St., from the 9th 
of April to 26th of May, in- 
clusive. ) 
LONG ISLAND CITY:—In the hall! 
of the Long Island City Turn- 





I earnestly hope 
that you can get some Yipsels around to 
Arrange time with 


SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 


nave entrusted their vital 


N. Y. Transit 
The Legal Side 


(Continued from Page 8) 

The company contends that adher- 
ence to its contract would amount to 
confiscation of its potential profits. The 
court upholds the contention. What a 
relief the extension of that doctrine 
would be to the great mass of business 
men who have made imprudent contracts 
and are losing money under them. 

The total investment in the subways 
is about $500,000,000. 
furnished approximately one-half, while 
about $210,000,000 
the public. The investment of the stock- 
holders is represented by the common 


$35,000,000. The actual amount paid for 
t is reputed to be about $20,000,000, and 


are in excess of $50,000,000. 
The cash investment of the stock- 


cent of the city’s investment and less 


the city and of the millions of subway | 
users. 


The proposed two-cent increase in the | 
300,000 additional profits per year, but 
she court seems to intimate that the} 
sompany may increase the fare even be- | 
yond seven cents. It figures on a net; 
return of 8 percent on the entire alleged | 
value of the property, disregarding the | 
‘act that the greater part of the invested | 
zapital is and can be obtained on loans | 
of 5 percent. On the basis of this com-! 
Juéation the court figures that the earn- , 
ngs of the company are short by about 
350,000,000 annually. To supply this 
alleged shortage a fare of nine cents or/ 
»ven ten cents would be required. | 


he court accepts the company’s valua- 
ion of about $900,000,000, of which about 
40 percent is represented by the property | 
of the city, which asks no increase, and 
more than 15 percent is represented by 
he elevated roads, an independent and 
osing enterprise, which the Interborough | 
yperates under a lease. | 
But even more phzzling than the 
heories and calculations of the court are ; 
ts reasons for issuing a temporary in- | 
unction. The Interborough has operated 
rial, On the other hand, if the seven 
ent fare is introduced immediately, but 
he final determination restores the five 
sent fare, whai,a job it will be to repay 
o each of the five million subway users 
he excess two cent fares with interest | 
rom the dates of such payments, as the | 
ourt suggests! 
The Sociaiisis Will Be There 

Once more the people of New York 
interests to 
wivate corporate greed’ and once more 
she people have been fooled. 
As if to add insult to injury Mayor 
Walker already announces that he will 
‘un for re-election to vindicate himself | 
ind to continue the fight for the five ' 
ent.. fare,:- whieh --he has» so sorely 


1egiected during. his first term. 


He is followed by former Mayor Hy- 
an, who announces his candidacy and 
enounces the principle of city owner- 
hip of the transit system. 

When the next Mayoralty election 
omes around the Socialist party will 
ilso be there. It will make its campaign 
m a platform of outright municipal 
ywnership and operation of the whole 


Wansit system and of all public utilities. 
it will wage a vigorous and unrelenting | 


ight for the right of the people to run | 


heir own city for their own beneiit. 








BROOKLYN ® 


LABOR LYCEUM 


049 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and smal! hall suitable for all oc- 
casions and meetings at reasonable rentals. 


STAGG 3842 


HA 


Of this the city | 


was borrowed from | 


stock of the company of a face value of | 
} that Employ Union Workers 


| Aiways Look WAITERS & 


she dividends received by the stockholders | 


| 


holders is thus equal to less than 10 per- | 
than 5 percent of the total investment. | 
Yet the “rights” of these stockholders | 
ire held paramount to the interests of | 

$50,000,000 Yearly May Be Tribute | 


fare would yield the company about $25,- | 


For the purpose of this computation | ' 
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UNION DIRECTORY _ 











The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROPP, Secretary-Treasurer 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 


OF NEW YORK CITY | 





A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to Protect the legal Rights of the 
Unions and Their. Members. 

S. John Block, Attorney and Counsel, 
|| 225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 
|] ..Board of De Laber 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President 














leg 
Temple, 243 East 84th Street, New York 
) each month 





City, on the last Saturday of 
|} at 8:00 P.M 








The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
LOCAL NO. 10, L L. G. W. U. 

Office 231 East 1tth Street — — — — — — Telephone Algonquin 3292 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 


| worRKERs! | 


Eat Only in Restaurants 








For This Waitresses’ Union | | =< 
ABE LOCAL 1 
’ 162 E. 23rd Street |) 
Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RIFKIN, 
President. || 
LOUIS RUBINFELD, ! 
Sec'y-Treasurer. 
Regular meeting every 
2nd and 4th Thursday 
at Beethoven Hall, 





PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 
tings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
Laber Lyceum, 219 Sackman St., Brooklyn 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
{. JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
WN. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec'y.I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 
M. ARKER, Financial Sec-’. 200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn 




















1210 East Sth St. || 


; 
' 
; 
} 











Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR 
Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 


9 Toad 

Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Boards Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple H 
11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. i } 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman } 

JACOB ENGELMAN W. BLACK, 
Rec. Sec'y. Fin. Sec’y. 


yhanae. — | NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 
BUTCHERS UNION AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Local 234, A. M 0. .& B. W. of N. A. 611-621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Telephones: Spring 7600-1-2-3-4 


Telephones: 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas, 












































135 E. Bway. Orchard 5259 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday | } ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 
AL. GRABZL, President 
L. KORN, J. BELSKY, - - 
Manager. Secretary. } ae ks s ee ee ep ra Pe Bie 
eal ae } NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 








International Pocketbook Workers’ Union > 
Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 

GENERAL OFFICE: 

11 WEST 18TH STREET, N. Y¥ 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
hairman Seeretary-Treasurer 


| BUTCHERS’ UNION | 


| Leeal 134, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
} Office and Headquarters: 

| Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12 
| Regular meetings every list and 3rd 
; Sunday at 10 A. M. 
Employment or Bs open every day at 
6 P. M. 


L = -'| Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 24 
GLAZIERS’ UNION : 


Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 
Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 
62 East 4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. 
Regular Meetings every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 
SAMUEL KAPLAN PETE KOPP, | | 

President Rec. Sec’y. 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, | =e 


Vice-Pres. in. Sec'y. 
JACOB RAPPAPORT AARON RAPPAPORT 
Bus. Agent Treasurer. 


Phete Chelsea 2634 


A. L. SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 














Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
' Downtown Office. 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street Phone Wisconsin 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
@YMAN LEDERFARB I. H. GOLDBERG NATHAN SPECTOR ALEX ROSS 
Chairman Ex. Bd. Rec. Sec'y. Manager Sec'y Treas. 
ORGANIZERS: I,.H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWITZ 








INTERNATIONAL 


+ FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 








United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. ef L. 








antennae giend units Cty Tassie 9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y¥. Tcl. Hunters Point 63 
night at 7:30 o'clock, in the off PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec'y-Treas. | 





LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
ED. GOTT“@SMAN, § 
L. D. BERGER, Manager 

LOUIS FUCHS, Bus. Agent. 


al . T . 
New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 
A. C. W. of A. Lecal “Big Four” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street Stuyesant 5566 
Regular meetings every Friday at 210 East Fifth Street 
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Bonnaz Embroiderers’ | 


























UNION, LOCAL 66, L. L. G. W. U. ! 
7 East 15th Strect Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Wight in the Office of the Union i 
. L. FREEDMAN, President | 
LEON HATTAB, NATHAN REISEL, | 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 P. M. in the office 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 

















AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 


OF AMERICA, NEW YORK LOCAL NO. 1 
G@ices: AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST 14TH ST. Phone Watkins 7706 
Regular Meetings Every Second end Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK'S PLACE 
ALBERT E. CASTRO, President 
A. J. Kennedy, Frank J. Flynn, 
Fin. Sec'y. Re. Sec’y. 





WHITE GOODS 

WORKERS’ UNION 
Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD. 7106-7 

+ Oe eaacer. I 


panne enw I iin Df N. . TYPOGRAPH- 





Patrick Hanlon, Frank Schel, 
Vice-Pre: 


Treas. 








Phone Watkins 9188 
LEON H. BOUSE 








President 
John Sullivan 
Vice-President 
Jas. J. McGrath 
Secretary-Treas, 
Theodore F. Douglas 
Organizer 


- — | 
Hebrew Actor’s Union l ICAL UNION No. 
Office, 31 Seventh Sircet, N.Y. || | Offices and Headqnarters, 24 W. 16 St., N. ¥. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Month at 














or i ae SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN 
REUBEN GUSKIN | on. 
Manager : 











N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt & Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 











243-247 EAST 84t ° 
Labor Temple Mag) Me Bae 
Workmen's Educationa) Association 


Free Library open from 1 to 10 p.m. 
Galls for Meetings, Entertainments and 
Balls. Telephone REGenot 10038 











United Hebrew Trades 


H AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
| | Headquarters: G21 Broadway (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-2258 
Gc. OOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth donday. 

Board of Directors meet every ‘irst and Third Monday. 

Local 243—Executive Board meets every lesday. 

246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 

| These meetings are held in the Office of the Union 


‘ >..: 9 2 
German Painters’ Union 
LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- || 
FERS. DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Mectings Every Wednesday E'vg., | 
at the Labor Temple. 243 East 84th St. 

AUGUST ELZE, President 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 

1564 Ave. A., N. .Y¥. C 
FRANK WOLLENSOCK, 2 




















Fin.-Sec’y. 
Cc 


~| 





135 FA ? BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 3rd Monday, 8 P. M. 
Executive Board sane day, 5:30 P. M, ! 








verein, Broadway and 44th St., 
May 14, 15, 16 and 17th. ‘ 
BRONX:—At 4215 Third Ave.,! | 
corner Tremont Ave., May 18th} 

to May 24th, inclusive. § 
Payments may be made in all 
offices mentioned above except! 
Manhattan, from 10 A. M. to 6: 
P.M. Saturday up.to1 P.M. } 
The Main Office, Manhattan, 9 
A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturday till 1/ 
P. M. Open Monday night until’ 
9 o'clock. ‘ 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


POP rr re 











When You Buy 
Cloth Hats and Caps 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 























FALK DWORKIN 


' 





& Company 


Public Accountants 





M. TIGEL, Chairman | 
M. WOLPERT, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Union, Local 20, I. L. G.W. U. 


130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 


WaterproofGarment Workers’ | | 








243 E. 84th St., N. V. C. PRR: ar a 
e = x " “ revna UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
pan, ‘ x . . 
Neckwear Cutters’ | Carventers and Joimers of America 
7 ne | LOCAL UNION NO. 808 } 
Ini . } Headquarters in he Brooxlyn Laoor L vn, 949 Willouchby Avenue 
bs ee koe al 6089, A. F. of L. | Office Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone S$ 5414 Office irs every day 
7 East 15th Street Stnyvesant 7678 Except Thursday. R ar omeetir every Monday evening 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of JOHN HALKETY, ALFRED ZIMMER CLO. W. SMITR 
. Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street President Rec. Secretary Treasurer j 
Fred Fassiabend, = N._ Ullman. FRANK HOFFMAN, JONN THALER. SIDNEY PEARSE, j 
President Rec. Sec'y. Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business Agent | 
A. Weltner, J. Rosenzweig, | 
Vice-Pres i Sec. & Treas, we 


res. Fin 
Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent 











Executive Board meets every Monday 


P. 4 
MEYER POLINSKY, 
Sec'y-Treas. 


a 
D. GINGOLD, 
Manager 








Joint Executive Committee 
T 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION 


Sy Ee JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS” UNION, LOCAL 416 | 














PorseaTY JO S73410M SupqiojD pojemesjeuy 
T 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 





M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. | 


Office 175 East Broadway 

Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every Ist and 3rd Wednesday || 
evening 








See that Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 





570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 | 


NEW YORK 


Members of Accountants’ Union 














: The Milk Drivers’ Union 


JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 







ae 





| 
| 
Office: 208 W. 14th St., City. | 
584 meets on 3rd | 

| 

} 


Beethoven Hall, 2! East 
.\ Fifth St. Executive Board 
meets on the 2nd and 4th 

Thursdays at 

BEETHOVEN HALL 

210 East Fifth Street 













MAX LIEBLER, Sec'y-Treas. 














, ’ . ’rT of Queens County, New York. Telophone, Stillwell 6594 
yo se oe gt ge 1 vane j Office and Headquarters, 250 Jacxson Avenue, Long Island City 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 i | Regular meetings every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
i ' MICHAEL J. McGRATH. President. 
as ea ee Reg 3rd Mondays | JOHN W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
° S, _ } WILLIAM MFHRTENS, Recording Secretary. 
py | seease bs gt gaa | f CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents ) 
Mr .» Rec. Sec’y. a hee sae ical 
ALBERT HILL, Fin. Sec’y. j— , a 7 a 
HYMAN KOLMIKOFF, Bus. Agent. | 
Sa a ia Furrier’s Joint Council 
N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL of N. Y. 
4 Local 101, 105, 110 and 115 of 
C A P M A K E R S THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION of U. 8 & OG. 
Cloth Hat, Cap and wor Workers 28 W. 3ist Street Penn. 7932 
International Union Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 p. m 
a. ta ae EDW. F. McGRADY, Manager 
The Council meets every Ist and 3rd 
Wednesday Ne 
JACOB ROBERTS, we te 
S. HERSHKOWITZ, M. G bo.o enna 5 rami am s a 
(Aches UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 | C ARPE I’ ER = l J II ERS 
Regular Meetings every ist and 3rd AL uN r a S ane e ( N a 
~ OF AMERICA — LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street. New York. Phone: 
Reguiar meetings every Friday at 8 M. RHINELANDER 3339 
JOHN A. HANNA, President. J. J. Dalten, Vice President. W. 3. CORDINFER. Ree. feey. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin Sec’y. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Arent j 


wu ay 
Executive Board meets every Monday 
All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum | 
(Beethoven Hall 


210 East 5th Street 





| 





WHEN YOU BUY — 
Straw, Felt or Wool Hats 





Embroidery Workers’ 
UNION, Local 6, L L. G. W. U. 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 EB 16ist mt. 
Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER, President, 

M. WEISS, Secretary-Managee. 
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ALWAYS. 
LOOK FOR gag | 
THIS LABEL 














Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
Board meets every Tuesda: evening at 
the Office P 


Eee 
Me ne 











LOCAL NO. 


Office & Bandaeestem. Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 


© open daily except Mondays {fr 9 A 
ra eguiar meetings every Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 Bast 104th Stree§ 
WILLIAM WEINGERT. President THARL UM, Fin. Sec'y ISADORE SILVERMAN, NATHAN ZUGHAPFT. 
CHARLES WEBER, Vice-President FRANK I reasurer Financial Secretarc-Treas. Recording Seeretary. 
SAMUEL POTTER, Rec. Sec'y aD EW B Agent 














BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 
Ofiice: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 


‘ 
’ 


019 Willoughby Ave., Phone 4621 Stagg 
M. to 5 P. M. 


























PANTS MAKERS’ 
TRADE BOARD 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 





175 £. B’adway — Orchard 1357 














United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 
of America 


LOCAL UNION 485 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 16181 STREET. 





Giuhr'? cise, win bee 





Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of 


America, District Council No, 9, N. ¥. G 
Affiliated wiih the American Federation of Laber and 
National Roildé Trades Council 
MEETS EVERY ¥ EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street 
Telephone Plaza 4100-5416. D. Shapiro, Seeretary 


andi 


Telephone Meirose 3674 
CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bas. Agent. 
CHARLES M. BLUM, Bee. Sec’y 
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New York City. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 






Published Every Saturday by the 
New Leader Publishing Association, 
People’s House, 7 East 15th Street, 








"The New Leader, an official publication of the Socialist 
A struggles of the organized working class. 
contributions do not necessarily represent the policy 
The Ne ader. the other hand it welcomes a 
of opinion consistent with its declared purpose. 
@te requested not to write on both sides of 

r and not to 


use lead or red ink. Manu- 
that cannot be used wi be returned unless 
postage is enclosed. 
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A New Royal Heir 
‘REVOKE all ye who live in the principality of 
BOS ha Tammany for a new royal heir is born this 
| “week, born of a union of two princes of the realm. 
| Phe magicians and soothsayers gathered in solemn 
conclave near holy Wall Street this week to deliver 
es the royal child. Two princely houses, Consolidated 
i Gas and Brooklyn Edison, celebrated the union of 
“heir regal estates and humble subjects and the 
theif is said to be the Consolidated-Edison Com- 
‘% This.is some prince. His assets are estimated in 
‘excess of a billion dollars, second only to the Amer- 
fean Telephone and Telegraph Company. It is 
®eported that George B: Cortelyou, head of the 
Super-power lying brigade at Washington, will be 
murse of the child. George is an expert in 
y for these infants and we! are assured ‘that 
royal revenue of the new princely house will 
faithfully contributed by the subjects of gas and 
“icity. 
te hope that there will be no rivalry between the 
whouse and the old one, the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. There are enough of us in New 
Werk City to guarantee a life of splendor and 
| Maxtiry to both houses. The I. R. T. is about to 
Place an extra tax of two cents on our straps and if 
the mew heir wants some extra revenue the Tam- 
miér;_fobles are here to render homage and to de- 
liver the goods in good time. 
But a-word of caution. Don’t skin us too much. 
* We noble freemen as a whole are faithful to the 

fmeely houses that rule the republic. If I. R. T. 
wants $16 or even $32 more per annum from each 
Of us we'll pay it. If the new heir wants an equal 
' amount we'll pay that. But don’t pile it on rapid- 

ty. =Give us time to get used to each new levy 

) otherwise we might get a little stubborn and take 
" Gyer these royal houses. Do it gradually. You 
fave a vast field to plunder and we're good sub- 
jects and are used to being plundered. We even 
vote for it and yell all night when we return the 
Tammany nobles to office to see that we cough up 
as good citizens should. 

The Socialists, of course, make a lot of noise, 
but the spats and cane we call Mayor will take care 
Sg Then a little stock judiciously distributed 
will work wonders. So we are all set for serving 


the new heir and doffing our hats to an anthem to 
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' Mississippi Surrenders 

is an interesting fact that the capitalist who 
“dominates the scene today in modern countries 
Was at one tite a disreputable citizen, a low fel- 
low who was shunned by real gentlemen. This 
= Was in the period wlien landed property ruled so- 
.: a. Today the capitalist has leaped into the very 
ae s of the landed aristocrat and the latter is 
ia) merely a decorative ornament where he still sur- 
% vives. 
Dt 5, > This applies not only to Europe but to the United 
») States. When planter property ruled in the south 
the merchant and capitalist were considreed vul- 
| gatians, In. South Carolina, the classic home of 
plariter aristocracy, if one politician wanted to in- 
suit his rival the latter was charged with having 
> Mivested in some industrial enterprise. This was 
) Gertain to provoke a fight as the charge was equal 


eto attacking the “honor” of the accused. The same 
c was true in New York State in the first 
es. decade of the ninteenth century as the great landed 
. a Gmagnates along the Hudson River ruled the state. 
i. We first small manufacturers were regarded as 
i persons a little above mechanics and not ac- 

) ceptable in polite society. 
@t is therefore curious to find something like a 
Survival of this to a recent date in Mississippi but 
the last session of the legislature shows a break 


with the old tradition. 
: ing have been hampered by all sorts of legislative 
aT le-tions which ghave now been removed \ 

New York Times correspondent declares that Mis- 
aa ‘sissippi has abolished one of its “dragons.” This 
© @menster was prejudice against capital. Capital is 


ies eocourazed by tax exemption of various forms 
Minvestments, It is expected that the politicians 
have some trouble pacifying the inhabitants of 
hills, who for generations have een taught to 
© capitalist enterprise. 

eANcipation of the Missis: 


Invested capital and bank- 
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ist, capital will flow into this feudal province. The 
capitalist and banker will soon own the more im- 
portant resources and agencies of production. The 
poor whites will be drawn into the factories and 
“civilized.” The burlesque politicians of the old 
era will give way to the polished leader in the serv- 
ice of the capitalist class. Capitalism will bestow 
its “blessings” upon Mississippi. The state will 
surrender to the monarch who rules the world. 





Third Degree Tammany 


THE Police Department under the rule of Tam- 
many vulgarians has always been a source of 
medieval practices and brutalities. It is always 
tender to the rich and powerful but. the unfortu- 
nate without “pull” or money have another ex- 
perience. We do not have reference to the cler- 
ical brute associated with the bomb squad who 
satisfied his saddist lust for a number of years by 
brutal clubbing of suspected workingmen. What 
we have in mind is the normal practice of the 
“third degree” which comes down from the Mid- 
dle Ages. 
Two recent cases make reference to this practice 
timely. Robert Weiner spent many months in the 
death house at Sing Sing after conviction of 
murder by a jury. He was finally released by 
Judge Mancusco on the ground that he was con- 
victed on a confession extorted from him by the 
police. No other evidence whatever has been 
found that would justify a trial. Weiner declares 
that he was brutally beaten by officials of the de- 
partment and in this way they obtained the con- 
fession. 
The other case is that of Abraham Reles who 
escaped imprisonment for life as a second offender. 
He, too, had made a confession admitting his guilt 
after having been “entertained” by certain police 
‘officials. In this case the accused man convinced 
the jury that the confession had been extorted and 
he was acquitted after the jury had deliberated 
twenty minutes. 4 
Our indictment of the Tammany Police De- 








partment does not extend to the patrolmen. There 
are a few of them who may play the game but 
it is the officialdom since the days of Devery who 
have resorted to the medieval practice of torture 
to send alleged offenders without “pull” or funds 
to imprisonment or death. The working people 
supply the victims. of this shocking policy and 
the workingman or woman who casts a vote for 
Tammany candidates should do so with full knowl- 
edge of the infamous thing for which they vote. 





*““How Goes the Game?” 


HE above: words are taken from a letter written 
by Fred R. Marvin of. the “Key Men of Amer- 
ica”. to a Montana open shopper in 1924. They 
are quoted in the report on “Patriotic Propaganda” 
by the Federal Council of Churches, an intéresting 
survey of the ramifications of this industry. in the 
United States. The sentence reads like the saluta- 
tion of one footpad to another. 

This survey establishes the general character of 
Marvin’s work. First, there is the open, shop 
enlemies of labor organization. Then comes the oil 
grafters who are defended on the ground that their 
prosecution really has its erigin in orders by 
Moscow. Next in order are the advocates of the 
Prussian chain gang who. regard refusal to support 
conscription for bankers as a mortal sin, Finally 
there is the system of espionage and attempted ter- 
rorism of all persons and organizations who do not 
think that God. created the world for capitalists 
and bankers and the rest of us as mudsills. to. labor 
for their happiness and glory. In this vou have 
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By Harry W. Laidler 


He Socialist Party believes that the 
only solution to the present subway 


muddle lies in public management. 


We favor municipal. operation for sev- 


eral reasons: 


We believe thatonly under munic- 
* ipal operation i8’ there any likeli- 


hood of retaining the five cent fare. 
Under private management if they fail | 
now in winning their point, the I. R. T. 
and the B. M. T. will try every conceiv- 
able device in law and publicity 
they impose a’ seven,“nine or ten cents | 
fare on the people. 
to understand thatthe five cent fare | 
does not meet runnifig: expenses. 
not true. On the’ subWdy lines, the I. R. | 
T. last year showed a/profit of over $6,- 


until 
We are now given 


This is 


and for the people of the city, the I. R. 
T. some years ago made a contract with 
the Manhattan Elevated Lines guaran- |" . 
teeing to 95 percent of ‘the stockholders ing for new construction largely out of 
of these lines dividends’'\each year of 5 special assessments against the property | 
percent, and to five percent of the stock- : 
holders dividends of 7 percent, whether | CTe@sed as a result. When the subway 


SOCIALISTS AND N. Y. TRANSIT 





New York transit is a problem of nation-wide significance, 
| as well as a question of immediate vital interest to New York 
City’s dwellers. There are few cities in the country which 
| are not faced with the problem of transit corporations intent 
'| on raising fares,—except, perhaps, in those cities where in- 
|| creased fares have already been “put over.” 
New York transit is also important politically. The leader 
| a J 
|| of Tammany Hall is now a candidate for the presidency. 
The transit situation in New York City, as handled by a 
Tammany regime, offers an eloquent illustration of what we 
may expect nationally from a Tammany president. 

Dr. Laidler is one of the nation’s foremost authorities 
on municipal ownership. Mr. Hillquit is well known as a 
leader in the legal world whose approach to public problems 
has always been from the point of view of the ordinary 
citizen. 





Municipal Ownership as a Solution—The Legal Aspect 


} 
By Morris Hillquit 
‘QF all important court decisions in 
recent times the opinion of the U.S. 
Statutory Court in the New York fare 
| litigation is the most baffling, Hillquit 
|declared. It establishes a new distanre 
record bétween the Majesty of the Law 
!and plebeian common sense and a new 
altitude record in the higher mathe- 
matics of corporate finance. ' 
It leaves the helpless layman and the 
dazed lawyer to puzzle over the interest- 
|ing conundrum of when is a law not a 
|law, when is a contract not a contract, 
}and when is the part greater than the 
| whole. 
| The facts in the case are simple: 








It 


to pay dividends on watered stock. Under 
|municipal operation, a definite policy 
|could be launched, as in Detroit, of pay- 


| billion. 


| water under private ownership! We 
owners, the value of whose lands in-/| have built the subways. In the old sub- 
| Ways we have put $250,000,000. The cost 


was constructed in Upper Manhattan,| was not excessive. We built 


issued by the city as contrasted with, largely public. New York owns and/| 

000,000, after paying about $2,500,000 to those issued by private corporations ; Operates one of the most extensive water 

the city for rental on’its old city-owned could be reduced. Under municipal oper- | supplies in the United States. 

subways. Unfortunately for the I. R. T. ation, the subways would no longer need | invested in itstproperty about $400,00,000. 
| That property is now valued at nearly a 


has 


We give ourselves water at cost, 
about three and one-half cents a ton. 
Imagine the charges and quality of the 


nearly 


edition. “How 
work, 
of 


fashion 


be. 


years ago. 


The Union of 
like slaves. 


January. 


themselves an 
who suffer. 


the essence of patriotism, the vintage of 1928. 
Herbert Asbury should have included Marvin 
in his recent history of “The Gangs of New York.” 
Perhaps the omission will be corrected in the next 
Goes 
language fitting the gangster engaged in crooked 
The expression at least conveys the idea 
that its author is engaged in a game after the 
the New York crooks who used to 
work the panel game to relieve innocents of any 
surplus change they might have in their clothing. 
However, Fred’s industry isn’t what it used to 
Down to a few years ago an honest crook 
handling Fred’s wares made a handsome living but 
today only mamas of the revolution and a few 
other simpletons provide a market for his goods. 
Hence arises the inquiry in recent years, “How 
Goes the Game?” It’s an ungenerous world when 
industrious cappers find it difficult to sell a product 
for which there was so much demand only a few 


Tammany and the Unions 
HE exploiting soul of Tammany Hall is dis- 


towards workers in the employ of the city. 
brokers are always taken care of with fat salaries 
but the many thousands in humble occupations are 
treated like factory serfs to the open shop dogma. 
Cechnical Men have been treated 


voted these men to begin the first day of this year. 
The union has resorted to every expedient to get 
the increase but it is still withheld. 
Estimate will hold its last meeting for the summer 
on June 7 and then adjourn but even this session 
is not necessary. The increase has been due since 


There is no such delay when the brokers vote 

increase. 
Moreover, the practice of making in- 
dividual increases works out as favoritism to those 


these elevated lines made a profit or a 
deficit. 
with this disastrous contract. Last year 
the I. R. T. had to turn over to these 


interest on bonds, nearly five-sixths of its 


certainly 
surplus—nearly $6,000,000, out of a sur- 


the, Game” is 


Interborough is not in a position to pay 
dividends! Despite this transfer, it still 
had a surplus of over $1,300,000, al- 
though, of course, it did not pay anything 
on the bonds issued by the city in the 
building of the subways. And, be it said, 
its old stockholders cannot be too much 
pitied for failure now to get dividends, 
for in the past they obtained from divi- 
dends no less than 187 percent of their 
stocks. Furthermore, during the year 
ended June 30, 1927, it must be said that 
the Interborough had had a strike be- 
cause of its labor policy, which meant a 
loss to it in earning power of about $2,- 
000,000. In addition to that, the expenses 
of the Interborough before net profits is 
determined are somewhat high. It has, 
for instance, spent each year during the 
last number of years some tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in “educating” the pub- 
lic through the Subway Sun and other 


publicity agent or public relations coun- 
sellor was $257,000, more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. During 1927 it paid 





to its general counsel a salary of $72,000. 


The Board of ; 
the part of employees and the public. 


of the officers of the Interborough an- 


payment was entirely illegal. And so the 
story goes. Of course, it is difficult under 
these conditions for the Interborough to 
meet expenses. 


It is the useful workers 


The city had nothing to do the value of the land of adjoining prop- 
erty owners 
more than seven times the cost of con--! 
lifes which it leased, in dividends and in  Structing this section of the subway, and 
so in the Bronx. 
and these policies of assessment, there 
is no reason in the w 
pies Ct SERRA. Tienes. Sat beg or could not continue to retain that 
most convenient of all fares, the five cent 
fare, 
myer is of the opinion that, under a uni- 
fied subway control, with the retention of | this continnent, and hundreds upon hun- 
the five cent fare, with the new subways /| dreds abroad, are doing it and doing it 
under construction, and with his very 
generous plan of purchase and recapture, | 
it would be possible by, say, in twelve 
years’ time, not only to pay all of the in- 
terest on all of the bonds issued by the/the subways of the old political ma- 
city in the construction of the subways, | chine. 
a thing which is not now being done, but | nicipal corporation, and place on the) has exploited, browbeaten, and enslaved 
a surplus of nearly $10,000,00 a year to 
boot. 
*) But not only would municipal oper- 


nicipal operation in Detroit wages have 
been raised seven times. 
cisco, under municipal operation, hours 


to its president a salary of $75,000 and have been reduced, wages increased, and 
unions favored. 


pany against personal damage suits on | continuance by the owners—the strap- 
hangers 
The board of directors recently voted two | overcrowding 
which is the source of so much discom- 
other quarter million dollars in royalties | fort and disease. 
on certain patents, although the counsel | volve, which I do not believe it would 
of the company maintained that this involve, a small subsidy from the city, as 
we subsidize our health and educational 
work, it would be well worth the price. 


| 4. 


| eighty-two miles of the old Interborough 
| subway at $107,000,000, about $1,300,000 
a mile. Under private ownership, the 
McAdoo tunnel with only 6.8 miles from 
| 19th street to Hoboken—was built at 


in that section increased 


With these economies 
yorld why New York | nearly eleven times as much. Why not 
| go further and own the equipment and 
; operate for the benefit of all? An in- 
creasing number of large cities—Detroit, 
| San Francisco, Toronto among others on 


indefinitely. In fact, Mr. Unter- 


successfully. Why not we? 

Of course, in purchasing and captur- 
ing we must not pay anr_ excessive 
| amount. We must take the operation of 


We must organize a separate mu- 


board ‘of directors representatives of va- 
rious political factions, of the workers 
|and technicians. and must put in charge 


ation of the Socialist type make | ¢xPerts who want municipal operation to 


possible the indefinite continuance of the | Succeed. 
five cent fare. 
up the feudalism in industrial relations | that in us lay to strengthen the labor 
which now exists, with the kept unions, | movement on the industrial and political 
the yellow dog contracts, the spies and 


It would definitely break! And, finally, we must do everything 


field, so as to create an ever more power- 


. . A ta educational organs in the necessity for injunctions and _ strike-breakers, and/|ful group pledged to secure honest, ef- 
displayed by the attitude of its brokers in power higher fares. In the last ten-year period, | ring no little improvement in labor con-! ficient and democratic administration in 
The | tor instance, the bill rendered by one |{itions. During the seven years of mu- | the interest of the great mass of the peo- 


| ple of the city. 


Dutch Socialists Quit 
Communist Inspired 


In San Fran- 


Last October a modest increase was | past year it paid in legal fees the vast| {2 Municipal operation such as the Anti-I tattes I eague 
sum of $655,000, of which over one-half; “° Socialists propose would improve nu-imperialis’ League 

s - he com-| the service. One cannot imagine the te ras 
($340,000) was given to defend the con Amsterdam.—As will be remembered, 


the Easter Congress of the Dutch Social- 
ist Party passed a resolution in which 
any connection of private members with 
the “League Against Colonial Oppres- 
sion” was described as unlesirable, since 
the League constitutes one of the organi- 
zations misused by the Communists for 
united front manoeuvres. 

The Socialist members of the League 
thereupon met and adopted a resolution 
in which the Socialist members of thr 


indecent 
and 


of the city—of the 
that now prevails, 


Even should this in- 


Municipal operation would make 
possible a co-ordination between 


| $101,000,000, or nearly $15,000,000 a mile | 





who are faithful to the Tammany politicians. Here 
is a situation for members of the trade unions to | is 
consider, especially those who have any affection 
for Tammany Hall. 





to 
The New Leader again wishes to emphasize the 


the Socialists 


“The B. M. T., with its large expense, | plans for regional planning—for decen- 
able to make a surplus of over $6,- | tralizing the city population—and subway 


000,000 and to pay nearly 6 percent divi- | construction such as is not likely to be 
dends on stock which, in the hands of its the case under private operation. 
predecessor, sold for awhile at from $1 / our subway problem will never be solved 


And 


$6 a share. | until we think in terms of getting rid of 
“Under municipal management such as | the horrible congestion in the heart of 
propose, most of these | Manhattan and organizing small centers 





importance of finances. for the biggest Socialist 
campaign waged in this country since the end of 
the World War. Those who have pledged con- 
tributions should pay them without delay. Those 
who have not contributed should do so promptly. 
Not only that, but we must reach every sympathetic 
voter in the United States with our appeal for 
funds. “Speakers, literature, méetings and publicity 





do 


fied municipal 
thousands of dollars could be saved 
through combining several administra- 
tive staffs 


extraordinary expenses could be elimi-j| for industry and residence in the en-! mndies in particular, and that they ac- 
nated. When the city of Detroit, the | virons of New York. 
fifth largest city of the United States, 


took over its rapid transit lines, the first | 
thing that it did was radically to cut; With the increasing complexity of our 


@ Finally municipal operation is in 
* line with the trends of the times. 


civilization it becomes increasingly neces- 


wn on just such expenses. Under uni- 
sary for society to take over services for- 


operation, hundreds of 


protection and other services were -al- 


into one. Under municipal 
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do not come free, Do your part! 
yrs , ' . Lay 
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operation tbe interest rales on bonds most wholly pris ‘Thex qi oy 


merly regarded as private Years ago|he was neither President nor right. The 
our schools; our -water supply; -eur fire} only man who can fulfill the Olay re 


League declare that the Party resolution 
has imposed on every individual the 
choice between Party or League; furthe 
that they have become convinced of be- 
ing able to find within the Party the 
best opportunity of fighting in the inter- 
est of oppressed nationalities in genera) 
and for the independence of the Dutch 





; cordingly resolve, without abandoning 
their point of view towards the League 
| to leave it and to remain in the Party. 





Henry Clay once said that he would 
rather be right than be president but 


The six million inhabitants of New 
York need facilities to transport them 
from one point of the city to the other 
with the greatest possible speed and com- 
fort and at the lowest possible cost. 
Rapid transit is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to them, involving their work, 
their housing and health. . 

“The Fatal Mistake” 

The city decided to meet the needs 
of the people by the construction of com- 
prehensive subway transit lines. For 
that purpose it gave the use of its streets 
and dug and built the subways at its 
own cost, which runs in hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Instead of operating this city-built 
system as a public enterprise for the 
benefit of the traveling public the city 
'made the fatal mistake of turning it over 
| to a private concern interested solely in 
| the profits of its officers and stock- 
holders. 

The only excuse for bargaining away 
| these vital rights and functions of the 
| city was the agreement on the part of 
| ‘he company that it would never charge 
| more than @ five cent fare. 

For a quarter of a century the Inter- 
| borough Rapid Transit Company has 
operated the subways of New York. It 


| its workers and maltreated its passen- 
| gers. It has run its trains in scan- 
;dalous disregard of the comfort and 
| health of. the millions of passengers daily 
delivered to its mercy. But at least it 
| maintained the five cent fare. 
The Court Obliges 

Then the compdny discovered that it 
| did not make enough profits and coolly 
announced its determination to gouge the 
public to the tune of a 40 percent in- 
crease of the fare. It applied to a United 
| States court for an order directing the 

city to submit to this exaction, and the 
| court has granted the order. 

At the time the city turned over its 
| subway lines to the Interborough the 
| law of the state provided that the terms 
|of the franchise shall Specify the maxi- 
mum rate of fare. The Interborough ac- 
cordingly in its contraet with the city 
expressly agreed that it would charge “a 
single fare of 5 cents, but no more.” 

To the unsophisticated mind it would 
seem that a legislative direction that the 
franchise specify the maximum fare 
means that such a fare be establishéd for 
the duration of the franchise, but the 
court holds that the limitation is valid 
only so long as it is profitable to the 
sraction compan, because another law 
relating to publie vice and transit cor- 
porations generally empowers the Rapid 
Transit Commission to regulate charges. 

Lawyers have always assumed it to be 
the law that when a party in full posses- 
sion of its mental faculties voluntarily 
enters into a definite ‘agreement it is 
bound by the terms of such agreement, 
and that if it fails to provide for un- 
foreseer. contingencies, it takes the con- 
sequences of the bmission; that the courts 
‘will not relieve a party from a bad bar- 
gain.” In the case of the Interborough 
she court interprets its solemn contract 
0 charge five cents, “but no more,” to 
mean that it would charge five cents and 
so much more- @@ may» be- required-to 
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year is Norman Thomas. 
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your vows" """" company.” (Continued on Page Seven) 


yield reasonable “ on” to the 
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